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NEWS OF THE WERK. 
Towarps the close of last week Parliament became vigorous on 
—- of foreign politics; the Peers cheering Lord Brougham 
and Lord Aberdeen in attacks on the Foreign Secretary; the 
Commons cheering Lord Palmerston’s retort. The blue book of 
documents on Italian affairs furnished Lord Brougham with the 
occasion for moving a ny resolution, substantially setting forth 
that Ministers ought to have succeeded in obtaining satisfactory 
information from France as to her intentions with regard to 
Rome, and that we ought not to interfere between governments 
and their subjects. But the interest of the debate lay in the skill 
with which Lord Brougham exposed the onesided diplomacy that 
threatened Austria, only advised Sardinia, and directly encou- 

Sicily; and in the excitement that made Lord Aberdeen 
let fall, as fitting Lord Palmerston, the epithet “ old woman.” 
Lord Brougham's resolutions would have been carried by the 
Peers sitting in Westminster; only that they were negatived by 
the absentee House of Peers, the proxies. 

Mr. Osborne wanted to say something about Hungary, and 
Lord Palmerston wanted to say something about his critics; so 
the two birds were killed with one stone by dint of a debate on 
Saturday, at which Mr. Osborne and Lord Palmerston met their 
friends. Having satisfied his great revenge by convicting Lord 
Brougham of ignorance or malevolence, and retorting Lord Aber- 
deen’s reproach of anility with one of senility, Lord Palmerston 
repaid Mr. Osborne for the opportunity, by vouchsating a declara- 
tion on the subject of Austria: he recognized the separate nation- 
ality of Hungary, addressed a warning reproof to Austria, but 
declared against all war for this country. His speech was a 
neatly-composed and skilfully-balanced ee of political 
Liberalism, Anglican “ spirit,” and Free-trade pacifics; and it 
charmed his audience. 

Ireland has occupied attention on a variety of hands. Mr. 
Horsman’s resumé of her actual condition was a useful memento 
of work still undone this session,—a description, unhappily, tog 
much like what might have been said of Ireland quite at the be- 
ginning of the session. Mr. Sheil illustrated the degree to which 
a patriot may be lost in the partisan, the independent Irishman in 
the was sinecure placeman: the drift of his speech was, that 
it is useless to try much for Ireland until Providence shall have 
redeemed her by a succession of good harvests. In speaking on 
Mr. Horsman’s motion, the Hibernian Cicero had to choose 
between his country and his colleagues, and he chose to side with 
his colleaz ues. 

. A fresh but an unsuccessful attempt has been made to obtain 
from Ministers a prompt renewal of the Party Processions Act. 
Sir George Grey said that it would be better to do without that 
prohibitory act if possible, and at all events till next session ; 
meetings that create alarm being meanwhile open to legal pro- 
ceedings at common law. ‘True, but in the actual condition and | 
temper of the Irish people, the wholesale prohibition would have 
effects not attainable by common law. At common law, minacious 
meetings can only be dealt with separately, after they have grown | 

idable : under the wholesale prohibition, the peculiar kind of 
meeting could be stopped ad initio, and the temptation to riotous 
bloodshed be avoided. It is not yet too late to passa bill to renew 
the Processions Act ; for it seems quite possible that both Houses 
would suffer it to pass in a single day, if Ministers avowed the 
necessity. 

Mr. Hume and Mr. Henry Buillie have endeavoured to repair 
the fault of the Select Committee on British Guiana, and to bring 
forward for the decision of the House the evidence taken by the 
Committee but ignored in its report. It was too late in the ses- 
sion : there was not time to make the discussion effective, nor spirit 
remaining in the House to care about that, or any other subject 
that would require attention. 

Lord Ashley has made a statement on Ragged Schools, and pro- 
posed a grant for the emigration of children instructed in such 
Schools, in order to redeem them from an inevitable career of 
crime. Sir George Grey opposed the motion, because it would not 
be fair to grant to thieves and the like what is withbeld from the 
honest poor. The answer fails, because if any are interested ia 

(Latest Eprtion.] 








| the leading nation in the politics of that quarter. 


the redemption of the criminal classes, it is the honest ; and also 
because Lord Ashley’s young clients, born to a life of crime with- 
out knowing what crime is, are not responsible creatures. But the 
Commons were averse to being detained by new subjects ; and, in 
deference to the feeling of impatience, Lord Ashley withdrew his 
motion. 

A variety of other measures have been huddled in or huddled 
outin the closing scramble. Mr. Spooner has carried his unwork- 
able bill “ for the protection of women”; and bills have been ad- 
vanced to give supplemental powers to the Board of Health and 
Commissioners of Sewers. 





If there is anything to alarm her most gracious Majesty in the 
contemplated visit to Ireland, it is the outburst of “ loyalty,” 
which bids fair to be tremendous—“ too much of a good thing ” 
—excessive to the degree of the disagreeable, if not of the ludi- 
crous. Ireland ferments with the rising loyalty. As when the wire 
is loosened from the soda-water bottle, the pent-up gas hisses and 
starts, impatient for the fiaal explosion, so Mr. Reynelds boiled 
with prospective loyalty at the Lord Mayor's dinner on Saturday. 
If astute Mr. Reynolds, from the East of the Green Isle, grows 
so fervent pmueeneny. content with no less epithets for the 
Royal visitant than “angel,” into what vehemence of elocution 
will not the greener spirits of the West burst out when the actual 
presence lets loose explosive Cork? What will not the enthu- 
siastic Celts declare—what not profess—not ask? 

One fact is noticeable amid all the rest, that may cause amuse- 
ment, or some less agreeable feeling—the more than instant re- 
sponse made to anything which appeals to Irish affections. Per- 
haps English politicians too much neglect that element in the art 
of governing. The people whose absentee labourers, wandering in 
search of work from one of the “ distressed” unions, can send 
home eight hundred pounds through the post-office in one week 
to the aid of their families, is to be powerfully moved and con- 
trolled for good through the feelings of the heart. Lord Normanby’s 
somewhat licentious mode of strengthening his influence by gaol- 
deliveries was not so far wrong after all, considering the latitude. 


The active friends of Hungary have succeeded in getting up 
demonstrations in her favour in London and Birmingham; and 
if speeches could turn back the armies of Austria and Russia, 
Hungary would be cleared of the alien intruders. At the City 
meeting, indeed, Mr. Cobden promised something more—to resist 
Russia by preventing that loan in Western Europe without whieh 
she cannot, he calculates, prolong her campaigning beyond two 
years. He denies the wealth imputed to the Autocrat: his gold 
mines do not produce millions annually, but only a royalty; the 
great treasury at St. Petersburg is nothing but the bullion in the 
Bank of Russia; the finances exhibit annually an increasing de- 
ticit: Russia is so poor that her army in Hungary halts for lack 
of supplies. Some one called out “ Circassia!” and Mr. Cobden 
did not answer. But in case of war he promises that Russia 
could be crumpled up like a piece of paper. If so, a war with 
that “ power” could not be a very formidable thing. Mr. Cob- 
den, however, will not pledge himself either to peace or war, but 
only to “ sympathy.” 

That is about the extent to which these public meetings go— 
they resolve “ sympathy,” but not help; for, in these prudential 
days, the two things are notinseparable. Nor do we observe that 
the meetings even in the United States, to sympathize with 
Rome and Hungary, get beyond a contingent of words. 

Is it a judgment on Hungary, who “ sympathized ” with Italy 
but would not recall her denizens from the Austrian armies in 
Italy, for fear of some incidental inconveniences to herself? Pos- 
sibly ; for there is more in these “ judgments” than the scep- 
tical, or the superficially philosophic, might allow. The mmmut- 
able laws of justice are not to be slighted with impunity. If 
Hungary had set a positive example of active and — inter- 
national policy, it might have given the cue to Liberal Europe, 
saved the campaigns of 1849 or materially have altered their cha- 
racter, and have placed Hungary at the head of Eastern Europe, 
Ilungary set 





the fashion of sympathizing in words. 


The Schleswig-Holstein affair, we are assured for the twentieth 
time, is settled; and some sanguine persons believe the report for 
the twentieth time. It may be correct, but how is one to tell? 
Prussia and Denmark have agreed; and Prussia is “ Germany ” 
in that behalf, by courtesy. Still it is difficult to understand 
that a due appearance can have been recorded for that multifa- 
rious and mutable litigant. Aud there are other sources of doubt : 
such quarrels as that of Schleswig-Holstein, which involve ques- 
tions of race and political sy mpathy, are not to be settled by sti- 
pulation : yet we observe no change in the elements of the active 
political chemistry in that quarter—no sigan that Schleswig-Hol- 
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stein has been effectively cut off from the stormy future, which 
threatens, for some time to come, a changeful fate for Germany 
and her cognates. 





The portents in France somewhat bafile political insight ; and 
if we seek to penetrate beyond the surface into the under-current 
of rumours, we are lost in the maze of opposing drifts. His 
Royal Highness Prince Louis Napoleon, President of the Repub- 
lic, revisits Ham, the scene of his captivity and of his Communis- 
tic lucubrations, to indulge the sentiment of retrospection and 
avow an ingenuous remorse. He declares that he trembles at the 
audacity with which he undertook the responsibility of an attempt 
to alter the form of government: an avowal which ought to be 
instructive. Some persons enter upon great enterprises because 
they distinctly foresee all the dangers and consequences; others, 
because they do not. It seems that the imagination of the Prince 
President has not kept ahead of his experience. Meanwhile, the 
signs in Paris are remarkable. M. Thiers assists at a debate on 
laws to put down the press, and avowedly seeks to revive for the 
republic “ the laws of September.” Various discussions, in 
journals and letters, point to some intended coup d’état ; with ne- 

otiations for a coalition between Monarchists, Legitimists, and 

perialists, to reéstablish the Monarchy in the person of M. 
Bonaparte, President of the Republic. Meanwhile, the financial 
difficulty, proximate cause of the last revolution, continually 
waxes, and suggests a curious question: if the Monarchy be re- 
established soon, will it stand the next revolution, which must ex- 
plode at no distant date? If the reéstablishment of Monarchy be 
deferred till after that explosion, will such reéstablishment 
take place at all? Furthermore, the pregnant and gloomy 
Labour question remains behind, without the slightest advance 
towards a solution; connected though that question is with Com- 
munism and the Red Republic. M.le President his Royal High- 
ness Prince Louis Napoleon has not republished his much-cited 
essay on “the Extinction of Pauperism.’ 





The turn of affairs in Northern Italy is such that, if we had any 
sufficient insight into the motives of the Government at Paris, 





we might expect a revision and improvement of the policy in 
Rome. Austria has disregarded French diplomacy, in sending to 
the Piedmontese Government a harsh ultimatum, with the pe- 
remptory demand that acceptance should be signified within four 

days, under threat of recalling the Austrian Envoy—of resuming 
a hostile position. M. de Tocqueville has thought it necessary to 
make a formal protest against this step ; and has thus committed 
France to a position at variance with Austria in the Italian penin- 
sula. If we were considering the ordinary elements of political 
action, it might be supposed that France would now think it ne- 
cessary to become popular in Italy : but French policy is extra- 
ordinary. Possibly the advisers of President Bonaparte may 
figure to themselves another dictation in Italy, both to the, Italian 
and the Austrian—may expect at the hands of General Oudinot 
another Marengo, at the hands of M. Bonaparte new Napoleonic 
insolences to a prostrate people. But the instruments are different. 





While a gloomy discontent still holds possession of the West 
Indies, two of the colonies exhibit an opening of the complicated 
question still pending, into two ulterior questions. Jamaica 
seems disposed to rest her demands, now, upon the maintenance | 
of the Anti-Slave-trade treaties, counting upon them to check the 
competition of Brazil and Cuba: a fallacious and unsound re- | 
liance, we think. In Guiana, Governor Barkly has turned the | 
flank of the contumacious Financial Members, by a Reform Bill 
to extend the Parliamentary franchise of the colony; in other 
words, he is transferring political power from the Planter party 
and the White gentry, to the Black party and the retail-traders 
of Lord John Russell’s “blessed change.” As to the full conse- 
quences of such an alteration, we are not yet informed. 

India East is quiet ; public discussion turning upon Sir Charles 
Napier’s eccentricities of costume and other momentous affairs 
for which actual war affords no leisure. 

China is reported to be ready for following the European ex- 
ample of 1848, by a general revolution. She had better wait a 
bit, if possible. If not, we must look out for strange adventures in 
that region, and stranger emigrations of adventurers to seek their 
fortunes. Ledru-Rollin may be the Medoro to marry some 
Princess of Cathay ; Herwegh may yet sign his name to decrees in 
characters “ light as the flying dragon”; Lyon Mackenzie may 
roar from the tower of Nankin ; and a Coburg may be invited to 
ascend the throne of Pekin. 

The mission to the Rio de la Plata has taken a new turn, which 

romises to reconcile opposite views. The British Envoy has 

en received by Rosas, who discovers that England is not his | 
enemy : en revanche, Mr. Southern has found out that Rosas 
is not an impracticable foe, but an accommodating friend; and 
on the basis of an entente cordiale, obtained, it would seem, by 
a wisely liberal construction of the Dictator's perplexities, our 
representative will probably bring the heretofore interminable | 
quarrel to asettlement. Rosas gives one earnest of his good faith, 
by implicitly trusting to the good faith of England, and acting | 
upon the convention even before it is ratified from London. | 
Trustingness commonly implies trustworthiness. Meanwhile, | 
there is a great revival of trade. The demand for British goods in 
Buenos Ayres, in spite of the numerous arrivals every week, | 
was such that there was a regular scramble, and consignees were | 
obliged to put up cargoes to auction because they could not de- 
cide what price toask. In one week, the cargoes passed through 
three hands, each purchaser realizing a good profit. 





| possible imputation of unfriendly feelings towards Austria. 





Debates and Proceedings in WBarliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSLYESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hoost or Lorps. Monday, July 23. Stock in Trade Bill, read a second time 
Titles of Religious Congregations (Scotland) Bill, thrown out on third reading— Ade 
journed at 10h. 30m. Tuesday, July (24. Regimental Benefit Societies Bill, read, 
second time—Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, read a third time and passed— Adjourned : 
6h. 40m. Wednesday, July 25; extra sitting. Estates Leasing (Ireland) Bil) read a 
second time—Stock in Trade Bill passed— Adjourned at 6h. 40m. Thursday, July 26, 
Pilotage Bill, read a second time (15 to 10)—Adjourned at 9h. 35m. Friday, July 27 
Bankrupt Law Consolidation Bill: C amendments discussed and agreed to— 
Pilotage Bill. passed through Committee—Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Bill, read a second time—Adjourned at 8 h. 20 m., till Saturday at noon. 

[Time occupied in the five sittings, 16h. 45 m. 
since the beginning of the Session, 242h. 53 m.] 

House or Commons. Monday, July 23; extra noon sitting till 6h. 30m. : evening 
sitting commenced at 8h. Sunday Trading (Metropolis) Bill, put off, by adjournment of 
debate to the ist of August—Cruelty to Animals Bill, and Protection of Women Bi} 
passed through Committee— Marriages Bill, withdrawn—State of Ireland: Mr. Hors. 
man’s Motion debated—Adjourned at 12h. 15m. Tuesday, July 24; extra noon sit 
till 5h. 80m.; evening sitting commenced at 7h. Leasehold Tenure of Lands (Ire- 
land) Bill, passed through Committee— Reformation of Juvenile Offenders: Lord Ash. 
ley’s Statement—British Guiana: Mr. Hume's Motion, negatived—Adjourned at 12h, 
30m. Wednesday, July 25; noon sitting. Smoke Prohibition Bill, withdrawn—Nyj-. 
sances Removal and Diseases Prevention Bill, Clergy Relief Bill, Protection of Women 
Bill, passed—Bankrupt Law C lidati Bill, idered in Committee - Adjourned 
at6h. Thursday, July 26; extra sitting. Compound Householders Bill, withdrawn— 
General Board of Health Bill—Leasehold Tenure of Lands (Ireland) Bill— Metropolitan 
Sewers Bill, Bankrupt Law Consolidation Bill, passed—The Dolly’s Brae Affair: Mr. 
Reynolds’s Motion—Adjourned at 7h. 45m. Friday, July 27; extra noon sitting tH 
4h. 45m.: evening sitting commenced at 6h. 15m. Slave-trade (Persian Gulf) Bill, 
debated and passed—Poor-Relief (Ireland) Bill: Lords Amendments considered—Aq. 
journed at 11 h. till Saturday at 2h. 

(Time occupied in the eight sittings, (with 4h. 15m. extra on Saturday 
last,) 44h. 
since the beginning of the Session, 912 h. 52m.) 


Tue Hungarian War. 

When the order of the day for a Committee of Ways and Means was read 
at the extra sitting on Saturday last, Mr. OsBorNE improved the oppor- 
tunity to raise that discussion of Hungarian affairs which he was prevented 
from prosecuting the night before. He formally moved for copies or ex- 
tracts of any information connected with the advance of Russian troops into 
the kingdom of Hungary which may have been received by her Majesty’s 
Government, and of any communications which may have passed involving 
naval or military aid or interference on the part of this country. 

Mr. Osborne commenced by asserting and maintaining the historical independ- 
ence of the kingdom of Hungary, as a free state ever since the year 1000. 
Within five years after England obtained her Parliament, Hungary established her 
own Diet and her own municipal institutions; she then became, and she has re- 
mained, an oasis of liberty amidst a desert of despotism. In 1790, Leopold took 
the oaths as King of Hungary, declaring her to be free and independent; and in 
1848, Ferdinand guaranteed her a separate existence, a free press, and a 
free legislature: but in the most perfidious manner Ferdinand broke this oath 
in 1849. He explained that the movement in Hungary is no Republican move- 
ment, the reforming aristocracy heads it. He regretted to hear Lord John Rus- 
sell lately use the term “insurrection” in reference to this rising of a nation in 
defence of its rights. 

Lord Joun Russett—“ I used the word ‘insurrection,’ but I did not mean to 
predicate anything as to its being a just or an unjust insurrection.” 

Mr. Ossorne—The noble Lord was quite correct; he used the term without 
reflection, which, although signifying illegality in this country, in Hungary sig- 
nified what was legal and right; for when they made a levy en masse in defence of 
their liberties, the Hungarian term used was “insurrectio,” and when the Hun- 
garian Diet in 1741 said “ vitam et sanguinem pro nostro rege,” that was “ insur- 
rectio” in the Hungarian sense of the word; that was, indeed, an insurrection in 
a good sense. It was the legal term of Hungary. 

Mr. Monckton MILNzgs seconded the resolution, with a speech. 


Mr. Roresuck supported the same view. 

Unfortunately, this on 9 of Russia is not the only guilty infringer of the great 
principles of international morality and policy: while they direct their shaft at 
the great despot of the North, let them not forget the many-headed despot of 
France and its attack on the unfortunate people of Rome. But, however — 
their indignation, it would go for nothing unless it were aided by some practi 
proceeding on the part of the Government. He did not concur with those who 
thought the Minister was necessarily unpopular under whom England went to 
war; for the people of England like the Minister, and hold him dear in their 
hearts, who maintains the honour and dignity of this country. All their inte- 
rests and feelings are not bound up in the mere interchange of commodities for 
profit. 

Colonel Tuompson spoke in a similar tone. 

Lord CLaupE Hamitton protested against the assumption that in this 
cause the Hungarian people are fighting for their privileges. 

Never had people been more ground to the earth by a privileged aristocracy 
than the unfortunate Hungarian peasants. Changes had been made in the old 
constitution; but it was astonishing that any reference to those changes could be 
made without an allusion to a venerated Hungarian nobleman whose efforts to im- 
prove the condition of the people had been opposed by the party of magnates, of 
which Kossuth is now the head, and whose disappointment and despair, and 
the shock his mind received from the infamous conduct of this Kossuth, had de- 
prived him of reason. We should look for some better indication of the popular 

















| feeling than the statements of agents sent here to support a particular cause, 


Let the House, before it gave any decision upon this subject, ascertain whether it 
might not be trying to fix on the Hungarians the remains of a feudal constitution 
which was the greatest curse of the country. 

Lord Pataerston delivered a speech, evidently prepared for the oppor- 
tunity which Mr. Osborne’s motion offered him. : 

In the few observations he would make, he wished to guard himself against the 
“1 know well, that 
imputations have been cast upon her Majesty's Government, and upon myself as 
the organ of that Government, in regard to our foreign relations—imputations of 
being guided and impelled in our intercourse with the powers of Europe by per- 
sonal feelings of hatred to this power and to that. Such imputations, let them 
come from what quarter they may, and whether they be written or spoken—if 


| they be sincere, are the result of ignorance and folly—if they are insincere, I leave 


others to qualify them as they may.” : F 
“It is true, that for a long time Austria has not been a favourite with 
the Liberal party in Lurope. Austria, by the course of policy which she has pur- 
sued, has, in the opinion of a great part of the Continent, been identified with ob- 
struction to progress. That circumstance unfortunately has made her proportion- 
ately a favourite in the eyes of some; and when we hear such declamations in favour 
of Austria, I would warn the Austrian Government not to trust too much to those 
protestations. It is not as the ancient ally of England during war—it is not as the 
means of resistance in the centre of Europe to any general disturbance of the balance 
of power—it is as the former (though I trust it is no longer so)—the former yet 
bol of resistance to improvement, political and social—it is in that capacity tha 
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Austria has won the affections of some men in the conduct of public affairs. There 
are persons who see in the relations of countries nothing but the intercourse of 
Cabinets; who value a country not for its political weight, but for its political 
jnions, and consider that the relations between countries are sufficiently intimate 
ed rsonal intercourse of their governments is placed on a complimentary 
footing. Sir, there are men who, having passed their whole lives in adoring the 
Government of Austria, because they deemed it the great symbol of the opinions 
which they entertained, at last became fickle in their attachment, and transferred 
their allegiance to the Government of France, because they thought that in that 
Government they saw an almost equal degree of leaning to the arbitrary principle, 
and because they, forsooth, suspected that Government of designs hostile to the 
interests of freedom. We have heard of persons of that sort making use of the 
jon ‘old women.’ Public men ought not to deal in egotism, and I will not 
y to them the expression that has fallen from their own mouths: I will only 
gay that the conduct of such men is an example of antiquated imbecility.” 
The House would not expect him to pass judgment between the Austrian Go- 
vernment and the Hungarian nation. “I say the Hungarian nation, because, in 
ite of what has fallen from the noble Lord opposite, I do beiieve, from the in- 
formation I have received—and I do not pretend I may not be mistaken—but I 
firmly believe, that in this war between Austria and Hungary there is enlisted on 
the side of Hungary the hearts and soals of the whole people of that country. 
(Cheers.) I believe that the other races, distinct from the Magyars, have for- 
ten the former feuds that existed between them and the Magyar population, 
and that the greater portion of the people have engaged in what they consider a 
great national contest. (Cheers.) It is true, as my honourable and gallant 
friend has said, that Hungary has for centuries been a state which though united 
with Austria by the link of the crown, has nevertheless been separate and dis- 
tinct from Austria by its own complete constitution. That constitution had many 
defects; but some of those defects were, I believe, remedied not long ago; and it 
is not the only ancient constitution on the Continent that was susceptible of great 
improvement. ... . I take the question that is now to be fought for on the 
plains of Hungary to be this—whether Hungary shall continue to maintain its 
separate nationality as a distinct king om, and with a constitution of its own, or 
whether it is to be incorporated more or less in the aggregate constitution that is 
to be given to the Austrian empire?” (Cheers.) Such a contest is most painful to 
behold ; as, whatever may be the result, Austria cannot but be weakened. “If the 
Hungarians should be successful, and their success should end in the entire separa- 
tion of Hungary from Austria, it wil! be impossible not tosee that this will be such 
a dismemberment of the Austrian empire as will prevent Austria from continuing 
to occupy the great position she has hitherto held among European powers. 
If, on the other hand, the war being fought out to the uttermost, Hungary should 
by superior forces be entirely crushed, Austria in that battle will have crushed her 
own right arm. Every field that is laid waste is an Austrian resource destroyed; 
every man that perishes upon the field among the Hungarian ranks is an Aus- 
trian soldier deducted from the defensive forces of the empire. ‘There are two ob- 
jects which England ought peculiarly to aim at: one is to maintain peace, the 
other is to count for something in the transactions of the world. It is not fitting 
that a country occupying such a proud position as England—that a country 
having such various and extensive interests—should lock herself up in a simple 
regard to her own internal affairs, and should be a passive and mute spectator of 
everything that is going on around. It 1s quite true that it may be said, ‘ Your 
Opinions are but opinions; and you express them against our opinions, who have 
at our command large armies to back them—what are opinions against armies?’ 
Sir, my answer is, opinions are stronger than armies. (Cheers.) I say, then, 
that it is our duty not to remain passive spectators of events that in their imme- 
diate consequences affect other countries, but which in their remote and certain 
consequences are sure to come back with disastrous effect upon us; that, so 
far as the courtesies of international intercourse may permit us to do so, 
it is our duty, especially when our opinion is asked, as it has been on 
Many occasions on whick we have been blamed for giving it, to state our 
opinions, founded on the experience of this country—an experience that might 
have been, and ought to have been, an example to less fortunate countries. 
We are not entitled to interpose in any manner that will commit this country to 
embark in those hostilities. All we can justly do, is totake advantage of any op- 
portunities that may present themselves in which the counsels of friendship and 
peace may be offered to the contending parties. Her Majesty's Government have 
not, in the present state of the matter, thought that any opportunity bas as yet 
presented itself that could enable them with any prospect of advantage to make 
any official communication of those opinions which they entertain on this subject. 
I say official, as contradistinguished from opinions expressed in a more private 
and confidential manner: but undoubtedly, if any occasion were to occur that 
should Jead them to think the expression of such opivions would tend to a favour- 
able result, it would be the duty of the Government not to let such an opportu- 
nity pass by.” “Sir, to suppose that any Government of England can wish to ex- 
cite revolutionary movements in any part of the world—to suppose that any 
Government of England can have any other wish or desire than to confirm and 
Maintain peace between nations and tranquillity and harmony between govern- 
ments and subjects—shows really a degree of ignorance and folly which | never 
supposed any public man could have been guilty of—which may do very well for 
a newspaper article, but which it astonishes me to find is made the subject of a 

speech in Parliament.” (Loud and continued cheering.) 


Lord Duper Sruart looked upon the speech which had been delivered | 


by Mr. Osborne, followed up as it had been by Mr. Roebuck and Lord 
Palmerston, as one of the most important events of the session. 

Mr. Wy¥Lp commented on the almost unanimous feeling which had been 
expressed. 

Mr. Osporne, finding there had been no official communications on the 
subject, withdrew his motion. 

Bririsn Guiana. 

Mr. Hume, on Tuesday, fulfilled the pledge which he gave some weeks 
ago, by moving— 

“That it appears by the evidence taken before the Select Committee on British 
Guiana, that that Government has been carried on for the last tem years in op- 

sition to the expressed views and opinions of the elective members of the 
Colonial Legislature; and that the supplies are now stopped in the colony by con- 
tinued opposition, to the great injury of the colony. That this House is of opi- 


nion that the time has arrived when the public expenditure of the colony should | 


be reduced, as desired by the colonists; and also for the establishment of a re- 


sponsible local government, which should have full power to decide on the extent | 


and nature of their establishments, and to provide the means for paying the same.” 


In support of his motion, Mr. Hume recapitulated the main features of | 


the controversy between the Colonial Office and the Colony of British 
Guiana; the agreement to a civil list in 1841, upon condition of obtaining 
an immigrant ordinance and a vagrant law—neither of which were passed 
till 1844; the re-grant of the civil list in 1844, upon understandings which 
Were broken in 1846 by the passing of the Sugar Act; the attempts at 
economy made by the impoverished colony, and unfeelingly resisted by 
Lord Grey on the ground of 2 compact which the Colonial Office itself had 
never adhered to; and the subsequent arbitrary and illegal proceedings of 
Governor Light, acting under the directions of the Colonial Office; in 
Consequence of which, the supplies have been stopped for a year, and the 
Colony been brought, ia the language of Governor Light himself, to a state 
of utter ruin. Why should not British Guiana be possessed, as Cunada is 


possessed, of officers who lave tle means of ascertaining on the spot what 
are the capabilities aud ws its of the colony, and are enabled to administer 
to those wants as is done in Canada? 

Mr. Henry BAILuie seconded and supported the motion. 

Sir Henry Light, who is desc:ibed by the functionaries of the Colonial Office as 
a Governor of extraordinary abilities, and who has had the Order of the Bath 
conferred on him in the most flattering terms, himself informed the Committee, 
that for the ten years during which he administered the affairs of British Guiana, 
he governed them contrary to the views of allthe admitted members of the Lezis- 
lature; and he observed that such had been the practice for the last twenty years. 
By the constitution of the co!ouy, the Combined Court had the power to regulate 
the official affairs of the coloy. but that power had been set aside by the Gover- 
nor. It was against the powcrs exercised by the present and former Governors that 
the inhabitants had been co ling; and unless they were disposed to submit to 
the tender mercies of the C: il Otfive, there was every reason to apprehend that 
they would be handed over to the Black population; among whom crimes of all 


descriptions had been greatly upon ihe increase. 
Mr. Hawes ran over tic leading points of Lord Grey's case against the 
colonists. 


The civil list was bargaiv«! su! fixed in 1844 till 1854, and could not be re- 
duced without breach of fai |i te vld public servants: the revision of new appoint- 
ments had been conceded. ‘J iv civil list is only 27,0002. a year; while the general 
revenue is 227,000I. a year r which the Combined Court have never attempted 
to exercise their unquestionc.! control for any purpose of retrenchment: and the 
revenue has increased, instea.! o! diminished as was anticipated when the retrench- 
ment was proposed. Governor Larkly has introduced a measure to modify the 
constitution of the Court o. | a mere oligarchical body, having very little 
influence in the colony. The constituency at present did not amount to more than 


700 or 800. Under the ney wiensure, it would be increased to 3,000 or 4,000. 
It is not to be supposed that !u extending the franchise so greatly, the object of 
the Governor was to obtain <eatatives who would agree to his civil list. On 





luct of the Governor, that, in his opinion, 


the contrary, it is evident from the co 
not in accordance with those of the Court 


the opinions of the colony at larg: ar 
of Policy. 

It had been said that thi: 
he must do “ his honourable 


s Sir Robert Peel's report. On that point, 
the Member for Buckinghamshire the justice 
} 


to say, that the part of the report which had reference to the improvement of the 
constitution of Guiana belonze! to him. ; 
Mr. Srvart moved the «)journment of the debate; which was negatived 


| motion was negatived without division. 
rire OF LeeLanp. 

In bringing forward a1 i for an address to the Crown on the un- 
happy state of Ireland, My. Ionsan observed that the year’s legislation 
is about to terminate, and tle question naturally occurs, “ What has been 
done for Ireland.” 

During the present sessio 
| competence, determined to iz, irs 
ing which has characteriz 


by 94 to 17; and the ori 


Pari nt, with a wholesome distrust of its own 
3 well as to legislate; but, with that blunder- 
the Irish policy, they legislated first and in- 
quired afterwards. The ing iiry proved that all their legislation was wrong; and 
it furnished them with inform.tion of the most valuable kind as to the causes 
and cures for existing evils. ‘The first thing was to ascertain the actual condi- 
tion of the distressed unions. This Mr. Horsman pictured to the House by giving 
an account of the state of Ballina Union as a sample; the details of which are 
already familiar to readers of Iris debates. The difficulties disclosed by such 
pictures, he admitted, are noi of « nature to be removed in a day. The great cure 
would be the introduction o sh capital; every other remedy must be insuf- 
ficient and superficial. Mr. Nichol! himself took ground on the statement that 
“security of personal property cannot coexist with general destitution.” ‘The 
chief cause of the general destitution is, no doubt, the almost exclusive cultiva- 
tion of the potato, the sy under which the poor man has relied, not 





on wages but on land, livisy the greater portion of the year in idleness and 

turbulence; and then the b).2!:t which destroyed the poor man’s sole reliance. 

It was, he hoped, unnecesse:y tor Lim to dwell upon the evils that must inevit 
: - 


the potato cultivation on the old scale in 
Ireland; and he trusted tha! tle Legislature would never encourage the feeling 
with which he was afraid to> many still cling to the use of that root. Sooner 
than that the potato shoul) hecoine the life and soul of Irish agriculture, he 
would have prayers offered up in every church and chapel in Ireland for the ex- 
termination of the fatal pois In remedying the complicated evils of Ireland, 
much had been looked for from the Lrish Poor-law; but every day’s experience 
has shown that Ireland had not undergone the preparation that was necessary 
| fur a poor-law. When the population was so excessive as to go beyond the pro- 
portion that ought to exist t population and capital, a wholesome state of 
things was not to be restored |.y « poor-law. If they kept great bodies of poor at 
the expense of a poor-law, t! ere just acting upon what constituted the spe- 
cial vice of Communism. 1 rere two modes by which the excess of popula- 
tion might be cured,—either |y introducing capital so as to increase the demand 
for labour, or by having reconrse to emigration. Now, with respect to the first of 
these modes, it was admitted that proprietors would not take loans, because they 
were afraid they would be crusled by an unlimited demand for poor-rates. He 
would not enter upon the questio. of a maximum on the present occasion; but he 
} would ask whether it was t expected that capitalists would lay out their 
money in districts where the paperism amounted to forty, fifty, and sixty per 
cent of the population? Th g¢ the case, they must resort to emigration; and 
, he must say, he was surprisc’ tliat Parliament had suffered another year to pass 
| by without insisting on a pla o' systematic emigration. On this point the late 

Mr. Charles Buller had giver opinion, that a debt contracted by proprietors for 
| the purpose of promoting em: 1 from their estates was not a waste of capital, 
but was rather to be looked a contract, the object of which was to give 
an additional value to the land. Iefore laying out this capital, however, the pro- 
prietors, as in every other case, ist have the security of limited liability. There 
is no objection to a poor-law in Ireland. There might originally have been 
doubts on this point, but as it has been introduced, the only question now is how 
to make it as perfect as poss! Ihe proprietors of Ireland ask for a poor-law 
based on true principles, an’ < e of sound administration. Give them the 
English Poor-law as we have smended it, not the old bad Poor-law of England 

which we have discarded. The small area of taxation is the great barrier 
| against pauperism, It is r cd as the main security for good administra- 
tion in England, and yet ti y refase it to Ireland. The workhouse test can- 
not be applied, because there is not sufficient workhouse accommodation ; and 
thus, with endless pauperis weak administration of the law and no test of 
destitution, the property of the country is left to ruin. Captain Larcom ex- 
pressly gives it as his opinion tiat evictions are augmented by the size of the 
electoral districts and the un 

Mr. Horsman fully admitt 


have laboured; from the indi 
questions; but be thought that 


ably arise from a reéstablish 


the disadvantages under which the Irish Members 
ence and something more of the House to Irish 
the Irish Members are chargeable with a grave 
| dereliction of duty. The sufi ~s of that country have been unparalleled in the 
} annals of civilization; but fan s quelled faction, and paralyzed those secret 
| associations which were accustomed to stain her soil with blood. The people 
| have learned that political excitement cannot heal her woes. To Ireland, then, 
the une thing neediul is statesmen—men with eyes to see her wrongs, wisdom 
to explore, and energy to direct her resources. le appealed then to the British 
Parliament, but still more strongly to the Irish Representatives, to call on the 
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Minister to stand up in his place and declare what hope he could hold out to that 
country. It was the dut of those Representatives in the time of their country's 
necessity to call on the Minister to act, and to protest against that system of in- 
activity by which their interests have been betrayed, and to rescue the nation 
from despair. 

The motion which Mr. Horsman finished by reading was— 

“ That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying her to take into her 
gracious consideration the unhappy state of Ireland, representing that a crisis of 
unparalleled magnitude is afflicting that most wretched country; that the chief 
fuod of her population and the main product of her agriculture has failed to a most 
disastrous extent for several years; that thereby all classes of her Majesty’s subjects 
in Ireland have been involved in ruin; that much of its soil has gone out of cultiva- 
tion ; that the moral and physical condition of the people is lamentably degraded ; and 
that, in spite of unexampled aid from England, vast numbers of our fellow-subjects 
have actually perished from want. 

“ That it is the conviction of this House, that the very vastness of the calamity 
furnishes a well-founded hope that a wise legislation, apprehending the peculiar oppor- 


next day; Lord Jqun RusseEtv not objecting, but not undertaking to giy 
the adjourned discussion precedence over other business. - 

On Wednesday, Mr. Horsman intimated, that, under all the circum. 
stances, he should not feel it right to continue the order upon the é 
he would therefore move that it be discharged: he intended to bring the 
subject before Parliament again next session. Mr. Grattan objected to 
this course; but towards the end of the sitting the order was discharged 
without comment. 7 

Tue Dotty's Brar AFFatr. 

Mr. Baricut inquired, on Thursday, whether the Government had re- 
ceived any further information about the affair at Dolly's Brae. 

A dinner had been given to one of the Magistrates intimately connected with 
the procession in question, at which dinner the High Sheriff of the county pre- 





tunity hereby offered, and skilfully availing itself of the elements now set free for the 
reconstruction of agricultural relations in Ireland, might lay the foundation of a pros- 
perity hitherto unknown to that country. 

“ That the House is confirmed in that conviction by the evidence given before Par- 
liament by witnesses of the highest intelligence and of the profoundest knowledge of the 
actual state and undeveloped resources of Ireland. 

“That on a review of that evidence, this House is constrained painfully to acknow- 
ledge, that while the acts specially framed for the relief of distress since the commence- 
ment of the famine have not realized the benevolent intentions of Parliament, neither | 
have those of a more permanent nature been characterized by a true discernment of 
the peculiar features of the present crisis, and the establishment of any comprehensive 
policy adequate to the emergency. 

“That this House humbly prays her Majesty, to direct the special and careful atten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government to the evidence which has been laid before Parlia- 
ment; feeling assured, that the ability, information, and practical suggestions therein 
pom a) furnish ample materials for a legislation at once solid, profound, and rege- 
nerative.” 

Sir WittiaM SoMERVILLE drew from Mr. Horsman’s own instance a | 
proof of the industry, patience, and indefatigable attention, with which 
everything relating to Ireland has been considered in the House of Com- 
mons. He recounted the measures which the Government resorted to in 
palliation of the distress or in permanent improvement of the social diseases 
in Ireland,—measures which it is easy now to criticize, but which had not 
been deemed so objectionable in every respect at the time they were pro- 
posed. THe passed to Mr. Horsman’s suggestions, founded on the adminis- 
tration of the Poor-law in England; and pointed out differences in that 
administration, which forbid that a single portion of the English law 
should be applied to Ireland. 

For instance, out-door relief in England was the general rule: in Ireland it was 
the exception. You could not give out-door relief in Ireland until the workhouse 
was full; that was not the case here. Neither in Ireland could you give out-door re- 
lief except in kind; that was not the case in England. Out-door relief in Ireland 
could only be administered under a special order of the Commissioners, and that 
only for the period of two months; no such order was necessary in this coun- 
try. Therefore it is obvious that the honourable gentleman is totally mistaken in 
drawing a comparison between the system of out-door relief to the able-bodied 
poor in Ireland, and the system in England, to the disadvantage of the latter, as 
regarded the stringency of the law. Would the honourable gentleman repeal the 
law? Was he prepared to come forward and say that no out-door relief should 
be given to the poor of Ireland at all? Was he prepared to say that? If sucha 
proposal were adopted, it would be a sentence of death upon thousands. 

through the rest of his speech there was not a point in it which had not 
been over and over debated in the House. Mr. Horsman’s evidences of the 
present state of Ireland, the distressed unions, were unfair. Ballina Union is an 
extreme case. By a return which he heldin his hand, he found that out-door re- 
lief in Ballina, for the week ending the 30th of June in the present year, was 
granted to 27,700 persons,—an enormous proportion of the population certainly, 
and an amount calculated to convey a most grievous impression to every man’s 
mind; but when he turned to the number to whom out-door relief was granted in 
the corr ing week of the year 1848, he found it to be not 27,700 but 41,000. 
He would mention an interesting circumstance which happened in the union of 
Ballina. A gentleman told him that he was lately in the district of Ballina, and 
he saw a large crowd gathered round the Post-oflice. He inquired what was the 
cause, and he was told that the people were there for the purpose of receiving the 
money which had been sent to them by their friends through the post-office from 
different parts of the world; and he ascertained that there had been as much as 
800/. received in Ballina in one week by money-orders sent to the wives and 
families of those who had left the union to seek work elsewhere. These money- 
orders were sent not from America merely, but from England and Scotland— 
wherever the parties could obtain work. He need not dwell upon the credit which 
such conduct reflected upon the people, who thus cared for and ministered to the 
wants of their relatives and friends. It was conduct which deserved the approba- 
tion of the House of Commons. 

Sir William combated the delusive notion that a reduction of the area of taxa- 
tion would individualize responsibility so as to make the proprietary have an in- 
terest in the care of paupers. He did not think they would ever be able to carry 
it out; because, if the argument were carried out to its legitimate extent, they 
must have areas of taxation conterminous with the estate. The argument in- 
volved as much, and they must ultimately come to an estate area of taxation. 
The opinions of very intelligent persons in this country are in favour of a very 
arge urea of taxation. 

In conclusion, Sir William replied to the question with which Mr. Horsman 
commenced, “ What hope is there for Ireland?” He was not a very sanguine 
person. He admitted that everything connected with Ireland had for a long time 
been gloomy in the extreme; but he did think there were grounds for hope now 
preseuting themselves, and which, with the blessing of Providence, might warrant 
them in looking forward to a brightening future. They had the prospect of a 
bountiful harvest. The reports which had reached him that morning induced 
him to believe that things were on the mend. The papers before him very clearly 
showed that the numbers of deaths of paupers in workhouses had greatly de- 
creased, and were gradually decreasing. He had a statement taken from the re- 

rts of the Constabulary force, comparing the number of outrages committed in 
the month of June in the present year with those committed in the mouth of | 
May: in May the number of outrages reported by the Police was 2,034, while in the | 
month of June they amounted only to 1,490. He conceived that that condition 
of the eriminal returns gave indications of a greatly improved state of things. | 

Sir William reminded the House, that the measures of the Government had 
been adopted by very large majorities; that the feeling of the House was, that | 
Ministers had acted for the best, and that neither the House directly nor the Go- | 
vernnent impliedly deserved the censure which the honourable Member for Cock- | 
ernwuth had sought to cast on them: he should therefore meet his motion by a | 
direct vegative. | 

Mr. STAFFORD was satisfied that local self-government for Ireland was | 
the ouly course of policy for that House to pursue. That principle had | 
been violated and destroyed by their legislation, but he was convinced | 
that « return to it was the only way to regenerate Ireland. 

M:. Suit did not consider the Government to be faultless; but he was | 
bitter'y sarcastic on Mr. Horsman’s “profound and unobjectionable legis- 
lation.” 

At the instance of the O'Gorman Mauon, the debate was adjourned till 





sided; and the Magistrate he alluded to said, referring to the anniversary of the 
12th of July which had been lately held, ‘And such an anniversary it would 
have been only for a little blot, if blot it could be called.” As Government had 
admitted that such processions were illegal, did not they feel it their duty to re- 
move from the commission certain Magistrates who had connected themselves 
with that procession ? 

Sir George Grey said, this was the first word he had heard of the dinner 
referred to: he would be happy to transmit any authentic document on the 
subject to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Since this subject was last mentioned in the House, he had been informed that 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland had appointed Mr. Bennett, an eminent Queen's 
counsel and Assistant-Barrister, to conduct an investigation, and to make « mi- 
nute and searching inquiry into all the circumstances. 

On Thursday, Mr. ReyNowps revived the subject; moving for copies of 
official correspondence respecting processions, meetings, and armed assem- 
blages in the county Down, on the 12th instant. He complained of partial 
administration of justice in Belfast; where the Mayor refused to receive 
informations against four persons accused of murder, and committed the 
brother of the murdered man to prison in default of bail. He again refer- 
red to the Downpatrick dinner: the speech quoted by Mr. Bright was de- 
livered by Mr. Beers, a County Magistrate who was present at Castle- 
wellan. Ie accused Lord Roden of encouraging a reckless and sanguinary 
faction, who had imbrued their hands in the blood of the people; and 
threatened, that unless satisfactory inquiry were made discord might show 
itself unpleasantly during the Queen's visit. He called for the dismissal 
of offending Magistrates. Sir George Grey declined to reply, pending 
the inquiry which is proceeding. Sir Wirt1aM VERNER defended the 
Orange party, and made a counter-charge. 

A challenge had been sent to the gentry of that county three days previous to 
the 12th of July, inviting them to meet at Dolly’s Brae and show their valour: it 
added, that though there was no river convenient into which they could be 
driven, yet the inviting party would blow them to the elements with powder and 
shot; and that this was the last 12th of July on which such bloodhounds should 
ever walk in and through the county. The challenge concluded with the words 
“ Repeal for ever,” and with the expression that the parties sending it bade de- 
fiance to all the magistrates, authorities, and powers. 

After a somewhat heated conversation, Mr. Reynoips declared himself 
satisfied with the Ministerial assurances, and withdrew his motion. 

PitoraGe BIL. 

Earl GRANVILLE having moved the second reading of the Pilotage Bill, 
the Duke of WELLINGTON expressed doubts whether the bi!l would not 
operate very injuriously in giving a discretion to the Lord Warden which 
would enable him to supersede the Fellowship of Cinque Port pilots. The 
Fellowship is regulated by act of Parliament, and comprises 120 men. The 
Duke has been Warden for twenty years: during the first ten years, 3,800 
ships were annually brought into the river by Cinque Port pilots; there 
were twenty-two complaints of mishap or misconduct on the part of the 
pilots, and of those, nine complaints were substantiated: in the latter tea 
years, there were fourteen complaints, six substantiated. Lord Sranver 
and Lord CotcuesTer also resisted the bill, as invading the interests of 
pilots. Lord ELLENBoRovGH moved that it be read a second time that 
day three months. The bill was defended by the Marquis of Lanspowne. 
On a division, the amendment was negatived, by 15 to 10; and the bill was 
read a second time. 

Bankrupt Law CONSOLIDATION. 

The ArrorNEY-GENERAL stated, on Wednesday, that from the 18th of 
June up to yesterday the members of the Select Committees on the Bank- 
ruptcy Law Consolidation Bill have been in constant and close attention 
to its details. It had been their extreme anxiety to introduce nothing into 
the law that could possibly injure trade; and he pledged himself to the 
accuracy with which the enactments have been transferred from the exist- 
ing bankruptcy laws to the bill. Mr. Sruart lauded the extraordinary 
labour and attention bestowed on this bill; which had received many es- 
sential improvements in the Select Committee. Sir JAMES GRAHAM &s- 
sented to these praises; but hesitated, in entering on the consideration of a 
bill of 278 clauses, to accept the whole law of bankruptcy on the faith of 
the Committee. Peculiar care must be taken, that under the guise of con- 
solidation no alteration be introduced. The ArrorNeY-GENERAL under- 
took to point out every material alteration. The House went into Com- 
mittee, and advanced to the 160th clause; reserving some important 
clauses for further discussion. 

On Thursday, there was a somewhat interesting discussion on the 256th 
clause. Mr. Rozsuck objected, that the clause virtually gave the Com- 
missioner a power of penal imprisonment, on charges that really ouglit to be 
tried by a jury under a criminal law, which a bankruptcy law ought not 
to be. He moved an amendment giving force to his objection. The 
amendment was supported by Mr. Bernat and Mr. Hentey; opposed by 
the ArrorNex-GENERAL and Mr. Masterman. Mr. Frepenick Peet 
supported the clause with a speech of great clearness and substance, 
which he argued that the provision would restore a provision for the cre 
ditor under sufficient check to prevent abuse. On the other hand, Sit 
James GRAHAM contended with great force, that the fraudulent abuse of 
credit by the debtor ought to be the subject of treatment by the criminal 
law, and not of a law which confounds a civil jurisdiction over the bank- 
rupt’s property with a criminal jurisdiction over his person: recent occur- 
rences in the Bankruptcy Courts have shown that the Bankruptcy Com- 


| missioners are not a class of judges suited to the exercise of such jurisdic- 


tion. The amendment was negatived without division. Later in the evet- 
ing, the bill was read a third time, and passed. 
Suppression OF ArMY Benerit SoOcrIgETIESs. 
On the second reading of the Regimental Benefit Societies Bill, to put 
down the Regimental Societies established under the Benefit Societies Act 
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38 George IIL, the Duke of WELLINGTON stated, that such societies have 
proved highly injurious, from the discussions to which they give rise be- 
ond the -—— of the military authority; but the efforts of the Duke of 
York, Lor —— and himself, to suppress them, have been prevented by 
the firm ee of the act. He proposed a commission to wind up the ac- 
counts an¢ - ry of such societies in an equitable manner, according to 
the — : = act passed twenty years ago, to extinguish the benefit 
society in the Roy: Regiment of Horse Guards Blue. The bill would also 
relate to — charitable funds in the possession of divers regiments : 
ITLES OF RELIGIOUS CONGREGATIONS IN S 
x » COTLAND. 
On oy 6 Lord REDESDALE renewed his opposition to the Titles of 
a ee > Bill, on the ground that the bill had 
ufficient consideration. On this occasion he received 
support of the Peers; and the third reading was negatived, by 23 - = 
a at IN Merrorouitan Cuurcnyarps. 
e Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention Bill having b 
The § een read 
third mms = Wednesday, Lord AsuLey moved the addition of four cr 
clauses. e first gave the General Board of Health power to make in- 
oe tyme tyr a “4 — by eo excepted from the operation of 
h , and to direct measures of precaution. Tl 
secon d — Churchwardens of parishes to arrange fa sees pe 
having their burials in the burial-ground of other parishes, or in those of 
= ser. These clauses would have a temporary operation till the 
me emp ap The other clauses enabled further inquiries, and 
4 —— of a scheme for a general system of extramural interments; 
v “ye wo together with the reports it was founded on, was to be pre- 
sented to Parliament. After some conversation favourable to the clauses 
they were agreed to, and the bill passed. 
Raccep Scnoor Puriis ano E 
: MIGRATION. 
ape ASHLEY brought under the notice of the House of Commons the 
me a portion of the juvenile population of the Metropolis, and moved— 
gato to same of er jest a be 7 provided for the voluntary emi- 
sty s Colonies of a certain number of youn 
h sexes, who have been educated j , i yeah inane’ 
: : mand An Metropolis in the schools ordinarily called Ragged 
Jtter lack of opportunity, he said, must be his ex fi ingi 
subject forward at so late a period of the conden, a oe 
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| “ae ame ame pun season of dealing with such cases: first, to wait till they com- 
ape . pring them to justice, and either transport them or confine them 
| gaol; the other is, to take a preventive course, and anticipate the gaoler and 
| 





the hangman by a system of wholes iscipli 
‘ , holesome discipline. He dis isci 
a hot . istrus “i- 
ee a a paren, or as a mode of reforming individeale Could 
nourabie Members fail to observe how prison discipli i in 
on te} l ne has i : peveri 
of joe Jeans, and yet crime has not decreased in proportion? eae eaaharemaions 
a oe reviewed the various causes of juvenile crime. The first and 
mec haphe ape of pevains a frequent cause is the exposure of articles 
cis rticles of food, in unprotected shop-fronts; h i f 
cheap theatres: but a more fertile s : 5 ee ee 
: rtile source than almost any, is the cas 
| the workhouse; out of 152 thieves i Vi ciisthened that tae 
c : 2 thieves he once s 2 attri ir fi 
| oe to the corrupting influence of a mere Fagen a ag nym es 
| the commission of crime mig! i i ' canaea 
t ght be attributed to an inherent spirit of 
in others it was referable to want of i i i ccmelen 
’ I of education; in others again, to w. f 
ployment; in many instances to a combinatio mr ree 
' y instances a ation of causes. In ‘ 
pr pe tg $ a criminal career might be traced to ML ak = 
employers. In a multitude of cases it is the res 
t : ; cases result of absolute want. He 
| ~~ bape wma eps pe it is for these branded outcasts to obtain 
‘ iety; and related wh: 3S ceti ieves whi 
formerly probe we | ; at passed at the meeting of thieves which was 
By way of contrast to tl ! 
F z e results te syste ; 
| some of the results of his P es ts of the Reformatory system, Lord Ashley gave 
| ee of his Preventive scheme; under which as much permanent 
- _ — rom the 1,500/. granted by the House last session as would have 
ar from the system at Parkhurst and Pentonville at an expenditure of 
| . ee . or 200,000/. His evidence consisted of extracts from letters written by 
ye Lary tage my me who, in reward of their perseverance in good conduct 
lug shools, have been sent out asemigrants. ‘The letters wer 
| and uniformly written in putite ci apd ecules oa 
a tone of cheerful gratitude and hopefi i ; 
and uniform i i chee ul morality : 
} specimen will suflice, written by a girl from Ipswich, Moreton oe wees 
ea RA mg ey country better than I expected it was. I like the place very much. All 
— h is, t - my siste r Susan had come out with me..... My dear teacher, ‘1 am 
Theoh ee a got a good place, for my mistress is more like a mother to me 
hough T am thousands of miles from you and all my friends, yet you are always i ; 
mind, and the old wall of the poor school.” ; poacieac 
on wr apes J in favour of the schools was received from a remarkable quarter. 
S oe the greatest thieves of the Metropolis visited the school, and asked to be 
ya se a oe seeing it = said, “I approve of this very highly, and I shall 
: inea a year. xe answer was, “ How can ? we kno 
what you are.” To which he replied, “It is ] ot tees deh tee 
t re. plied, “It is perfectly true; I know what I am: 
a ( m: 
but if such institutions as this had existed when I wasa boy, I never should have 





Day after day he had entertained a stro i . 
showing to what profitable use the small p by wy eddy uh Nbelte -4 
turned, and the prospects of future success, but also to excit arty tog 
the oo system as contrasted with the Reformatory odomhens ates = 
much is now said and written. Last year, he stated the number of tl | 
interests he represented at 30,000—that estimate he now iaieed * eae | 
‘ : , A ved very much | 
= ee ay 
: - ened society from the existence of such | 
Le ae aaa neeencam ecg te she ak inporennat fo 
cline Fag oy ae PY gs are left crowded in their dens, lurking- 
places, and sties, it is impossible to hope for any general i 
social or physical condition. But what Re ehdell a4 wi atte te kets c— | 
the notice of the House, was the increase of schools and ihe tageee a eo 
pupils, and the well-grounded progress which the pupils : a yA, 
coe to io so ten into custody in London} of whom 8,405 cond 
wenty vears old. 2298 hetween ten ; 208 and 
hese 8,776 were under twenty, and 3,604 and fiteet eh tah antl BicheR, 
ly 311 were under ten. So that, although the total increase was 1,454, and 
above half of this increase was among those under twenty years of age, there had 
been an increase of only six in those under ten—the class which chiefly attends | 
the schools. The criminal returns of the Metropolis show a great preponderance 
of offenders at the ages of ten to twenty, as compared with those at the ages of | 
twenty-five to fifty. While the former class give 12,692 arrested offenders, the 
latter far more numerous class give only 18,961: and, looking at the number of 
these offenders who were tried and convicted, the disproportion is more remark - 
able: between the ages of ten and twenty, an interval of ten years, there were 
1,237 convicts; while between twenty-five and fifty, an interval of twenty-five 
years, there were only 1,059 convicts. The accurate criminals returns of the 
great town of Manchester give similar results. It is therefore clear that the | 
seeds of crime are sown early in life, and that if not then rooted out they 
speedily to a rank maturity. From forty-three Committees 0 
ceived replies, nearly uniform in negative tenour to the question, “Do many adult 
males become criminals for the first time after twenty years of age.” One mis- 
sionary replied, “I should say, not one in fifty.” “ Another, “1 believe that 
among the lowest classes of society, hardly any become criminal for the first time 
after twenty years of age.” 
A short time ago, he was anxious to perceive with his own eyes what was the 
condition of these le—what was the state of their abodes, their lairs, their re- 
treats for the night. He and others perambulated the Metropolis. They dived 
into its recesses. The House would be surprised to hear what was the condition 
in which they found those people. Most of them were living in the dry arches of 
houses not finished, inaccessible except by an aperture only large enough to ad- 
mit the body of a man. When a lantern was thrust in, six or eight, ten or twelve 
people, might be found lying together. Of those whom they found thus lodged, 
they invited a great number to come the following day: and there an examination 
was instituted. The number examined was thirty-three. Their ages varied from 
twelve to eighteen, and some were younger. Of this number, 24 had no parents; 
6 had but one; and 3 had stepmothers: 20 had no shirts; 9 no shoes: 12 had 
been once in prison; 3 twice; 3 four times; ! 
= old) twelve times. The physical condition of these children was exceedingly 
bad: a prey to vermin; troubled with itch; begrimed with dirt; not a few suffer- 
ing from sickness; and two or three days afterwards several died from disease and 
the effects of starvation. He took eight or ten of them into a separate room, one 
by one, and examined them. He made a bargain which they thought fair—he 
Would question them, and they should question him, and each was to give true 
answers. He said to several, “ How often have you slept in a bed during the last 
three years?” One said, perhaps twelve times; anth 
conld not remember that he ever did. He asked them how they passed the night 
in winter? They said, “We lie eight or ten together, to keep ourselves warm.” 
He entered on the subject of their employments and modes of living. The only 
way of earning a penny ina legitimate way was by picking upold bones. But they 
fairly acknowledged, for themselves and others scattered over the town, with whom 
they professed themselves acquainted, that they had 
other means of subsistence than by begging and stealing. 
persons was a remarkable illustration of the dangerous class that was thus form- 
ing in the heart of society: he was past seventeen, and, to Lord Ashley's sur- 
= knew the French language. He and his mother had gone to Paris some 
jour or five years ago. He there got into some employment; but, as the political 
atmosphere became warm, he yielded to its influence, and being enticed by French 
boys, his companions, he joined in the general warfare, fought at the barricades, 
Was taken prisoner, tried, and sentenced to punishment. There were hundreds 
and thousands of others as capable of being employed for the worst purposes as 
the Garde Mobile of Paris. 





One of these young 


, grow | veyed to thousands who were some fathoms d 
f Schools he re- They made a grant of 100,000/. — year for education. 
f 


1 eight times; and 1 (only fourteen | 


er, three times; another | 


not and could not have any | 


— to my present disgraceful state.” 
PB ag Sony me we pe ye Be the workhouse system as a refuge for these chil- 
r of children in the unions in England and Wales alread 
ainounted to 50,000; and if they added this 30,000 to that ber. tl adecry x’ 
in the object they had in view, and throw an ceckeaiie bastion o ro ng 
But suppose they did that, was a workhouse system of education esau 
give them more confidence in the success of their improvement? T ; 
the education at the workhouse, when the childre 7 _— oF mg 
hitherto been most calamitous. Oat of 326 sven Rave quisted the unions, has 
Marri , 8. Out of 326 situations obtained in 1848 in the 
arylebone Workhouse for girls above twent om ‘ 
now leading abandoned lives: enty years old, no fewer than 89 are 
20 have ille -itimat "hil ives; [the whole number above sixteen was but 90; 
os : Ziumate children, and 10 are receiving relief. Only 47 have marrie 
or emigrated; and 45 more “are su da” 2 j ic o : 
: ‘ are supposed” to be in service. Of 99 nothing cer- 
tain is known: the few remaining are dead, or ir fri ang Cee 
87 hove ; ~ |, or gone to their friends. So again 
from among 137 boys between fifteen and eighteen years old, who engaged ther : 
selves as sailors, 83 have returned and become chargeable to thet ck oe 
dete “Huthés, ‘heenrs; aati “pr dpommndeds eee hie ce a alll ee 
those evil habits to better feelings; and these are the conditions required of 
every candidate for emigration from the Government grant, or from any fund 
under the control of the Chairman of the Ragged School Union—* Sound 
health; regular attendance for at least six mouths in a Ragged School; the ability 
to write a single sentence from dictation; to work the four single rules of 
arithmetic; to read fluently; to repeat the Lord's Prayer and Ten Command- 
ments, showing a comprehension of their meaning, and answer a few simple ques- 
tions on the life of our Saviour. To these must be added a certificate of regular 
attendance in some industrial class for at least four months, or a competent 
knowledge of some handicraft or practical occupation, which would serve as an 
equivalent for such industrial training.” Revile the system as they would, it was 
the only means whereby religious instruction and secular knowledge had been con- 
eep in destitution and ignorance. 
The children who at- 
tend the Ragged Schools are excluded from the benefit of that grant by their con- 
dition. Now, the Ragged School Union had sct up 82 schools, with 8,000 chil- 
| dren, 124 paid teachers, and 929 voluntary teac kers, of whom he could not speak 
| with adequate gratitude for their unwearied and patient working amongst scenes 
| the most disgusting: they surrender themselves body and soul to the furtherance 
of this great cause; and he had hoped to excite the same feelings in other kin- 
dred spirits, but in that he grieved to say they are not supported. The sympathy 
| for this cause is lamentably small, especially amongst those who ought to be the 
| foremost in every work of religion. They cannot intrust these wretched persons 
to the aid of private benevolence, which has the power, but, unhappily, has not 
the will to hely them. To the House of Commons, then, the friends of this class 
direct their attention, hoping that the Legislature will perform that duty which 
| individuals seem to neglect. The House lies under an obligation to consider the 
| case of these poor children, who, wretched as they are, are creatures possessing 
immortal spirits. He committed the issue to the Representatives of England; 
trusting that they would not gainsay by their actions what they profess every 
Sunday to pray fur—namely, that “ it would please God to defend and provide for 
the fatherless children and widows, and all who are desolate and oppressed.” 


( Cheers.) 
| ~ Sir Georce Grer observed, that Lord Ashley was not so well ac- 
quainted with the Prison system as with the system of the Ragged Schools. 
| He seemed to think that by the Pentonville and Parkhurst system the 
prisoners are thrown loose on English society; that because they do not go 
to the Colonies, they necessarily relapse into crime. But no person is sent 
| to those prisons, or to Wakefield, who is not under sentence of transporta- 


| tion. 
| He must caution the House against the sanguine views of Lord Ashley, that 


by any large system of emigration they would anticipate the slow process of ame- 
| lioration which, it is to be trusted, is now going on. As to the letters read, he 
| could put in volumes of letters equally gratifying from prisoners: but the perma- 
nent results of Lord Ashley’s system are not yet capable of comparison with those 
m ; for they have yet to be ascertained. The 


| of the Pentonville and Parkhurst syste ( t 
is of establishing a premium on crime. 


| House must not overlook the danger there 
| To make an annual provision for them, would confer an immense boon on these 
classes as distinguished from all others. But while gratuitous education is not 
extended to the children of the working classes, it would be -  * to make 
a grant in favour of parents who throw aside their own children. He thought 
these schools, and all concerned in their support, are entitled to the greatest cre- 
dit: he believed that their value is becoming so well known that there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining the funds requisite for their support. If Parliament in- 
| terfered, it wou d rather deter persons from coming forward with voluntary con- 
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tributious. He was very much mistaken if assistance had not ad faced 4 
these Ragged Schools for the — of apparatus and up : a —— 
the industrial occupations of the schools; aud if they cou d a a neon 
rules for the application of the money, he coul 1 assure the noble a iy ye 
no indisposition to give far more. Not long azo he hada Se teak a ores 
Grand Jury of York, with reference to the persons ir ingens mee that they 
tion and crimes connected with the state of the cou iy —— Ree Haron | 
were convinced of the errors they committed, and that they drea Zz 


* rm >came; aud asking Government to sup- 
back on the same society from which they caus on te cnieation of their sen- 


migration of all these persoas ; 1 i 
cee — been glad to do so; Lut he had to consider ony wh M¢ 
was fit to make the committal of a crime a stepping-stone to _ —_— “ “ 
The funds for emigration are insufficient to mect tue demands of honest people, 


whose emigration, it is to be hoped, will raise tl Culonies to the condition in 


i wish to see them. ' 3 : 
ve ‘Pace Woop referred to Lord Ashley's complaint that the Ragged 

shools do not meet with general encouragement ee 
= nt of this is, that the schools are descriled as giving the penn 
sense of right or wrong. One school was described as breaking up a — 
hour because the people were coming frou: the chap:is,—meanipg, of course, 
they were going to pick their pockets; and yet he oid not understand that any 

buke mi ie to these persons. In au article in the (Quarterly Review it _ } 
stated as a matter of great praise, that wien the taster came + the = = 
none of the boys paid the least regard, and « stranger would not —_ ~< 
whether he was the master. He would consent to » slight amount 0 ; — ge 
ment from the State to these schools ; _ t the moment we exceeded that, | 
should paralyze all efforts of individual charity. 2 
“Tet dons replied briefly. After the very general feeling that had 
been expressed against his motion, it would be indecorous in him to press 
it on the House; and therefore he begged leave to withdraw it. 

Motion withdrawn. 





PROTECTION OF WOMEN. } 

The first stage of the Protection of Women dill did not pass anes = 
position. Mr. Rorsuck first attempted re-i-tance, by _—- : Fs 
cat ae “ne Uill*be 7 a3 @ lane , ine ia see which 
moved that the bill be read a third thine that di n a 

vatived by 65 to 22; and, with a protest from Mr. Hume—who sai 
pate roar if the right reverend i=l ps and — vo, eee 
morality by example rather than acts . Pavlinment—the bill passe 
PROHIBITED Manniaces. ; , 

On Saturday, Mr. Goutsurn made a dechu lon, that if bea a 
Bill were persevered in by Mr. Stuart Wortley, 1¢ should —_ aimee! a. 
the forms of the House to prevent its soins any further this — + 
he would not object to its being consi:ler das amended, in — "Ss 
should be put in such form as it was ultimately oa - —_, he 
Monday, Mr. Sruarr Wortcey declared that he found it _ - phe 
of carrying the third reading this session. ——— unless oo _— | 
should be taken up by regs the wy of the _— pow pnw = | 

xy some Member in the House of Commons better 
ee cake the task, he ghould feel it to be his duty to — we 
motion at the earliest possible period next session. The bill was = “ 
as amended; and the third reading was ordered to be on “ this day three 
months.” 





vinilers. 41 Wutcness of Gat Joined The” cit cle on Saturday last. On | 
Wednesday, Prince Albert went to Portland Is! ind, to lay the first stone of 
the breakwater about to be constructed there. 

Wednesday was the fifty-second birtliday of the Dutchess of Cambridge; 
and a select party of the nobility assembled at Icew to celebrate the day. | 

The Dutchess of Gloucester left Londun on ‘I nesday, for her residence in 
Richmond Park. 

Che Metropolis. 

The Lord Mayor continues his splendid M:n+ionhouse hospitalities: on 
Wednesday he entertained a party of about « hundred and fifty gentlemen, 
many of them Irish Members of Parliament or gentlemen connected with 
Ireland, and some Radical or unclassified Kuelish Members. There were | 
also some foreigners; in particular, Count Teleki and M. Pulszky. The | 
toast of “ Prosperity to Ireland” was proposed by the Lord Mayor in con- | 
nexion with the health of “ Mr. Jolin Reyno'ds, M.P., the Lord Mayor | 
elect of Dublin.” In proposing it, the Lord Mayor alluded to the plan of a | 
City colonization— 

He hoped it would not for one moment be supposed the Corporation had any 
other object in a probably still more intimate connexion with that country, than | 
the happiness and welfare of Ireland. Theis vuly desire was, to whatever extent 
they might become English or Scotch settlers, to cultivate a good understanding | 
with the people of Ireland, to promote industry, to « icourage employment, and on 
all occasions to give what in this country is culled “a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work,” and thus to secure the contentment, prosperity, and happiness 
of all classes of the community. 

Mr. Reynolds duly acknowledged the toast; 
pressed by the Lord Mayor in proposing the health of the Queen, that 
her Majesty would meet a good reception in Ircland. 

He felt that he could safely answer that this wisi: would be realized; for among 
all the faults charged to Irishmen, want of loyaity had never been one. He | 
hought he might say that the visits of Sovereigns to his country had been “ like 
angels’ visits, few and far between.” Without imputing to those Sovereigns who 
had visited them in former times many of the jualities of angels, he might with- | 


and passed to a hope ex- | 


| one-fourth in value; the Government having 


are presented. . 
, Port among the easy and credulous, that because the Bank of Russia has 


lied for the pur of upsetting thrones and exciting 

a gh - am, but to cant he voice on be alf of an independent nation, 
which it was attempted to put down by the misrule and illegality of the power 
connected with her, and by the assistance of a barbarous foreign invader. T’ 
were there as freemen and Englishmen, as men of high feeling, and morality, 
religion, to protest against that wholesale slaughter which they see going on in 
Europe; against the burnings, and firings, and floggings—ay, the floggings of 
females too. “It is our duty loudly to _— against these atrocities, and to 
put the pressure on our Government to induce them to interfere in such a manner 
as to put a stop to these outrages on religion, philanthropy, and humanity,” 
( Cheers.) 

Mr. G. W. Alexander, 

ion,—namely, Be ie is 

aes Tint this oun without compromising iudividual opinions on the subject of 
war, regard with sincere admiration, respect, and sympathy, the noble determina- 
tion of the Hungarian nation to maintain intact their just rights and the con- 
stitutional independence they have inherited from their fathers, against the ty- 
rannical encroachments of Austrian despotisin. d a 

Mr. Cobden came forward, amidst hearty cheering, to add his mite of 
sympathy to that which the meeting was prepared to express for the in- 
terests of Hungary; and he thought _—— to explain what his sympathy 

vas, and what his objects were in coming there. ; 

ae + se heared which was more than another firmly implanted in 
his mind, and which he thought it for the interest of this country and of all coun- 


a member of the Peace Society, moved the first 


| tries to recognize, it was the principle that separate and independent countries shall 


sir own affairs in the way that seems best to them, without interference 

apn sonar whatever. Yur make no exception to os rule, I include 
in it the right of the Romans. (Hnthusiastic cheers, and _ 7 Mazzini! 
which was heartily responded to.) 1 include within the + t of that principle 
the poorest, the humblest, the most degraded community ; for it > no answer to 
my principle to tell me that certain countries are not in a — to govern 
themselves properly. The fact that a country is unable to govern itse properly, 
is no reason why you should go and govern it according . your oT what 
is proper.” If the question had remained one between —_ ani lungary, 
there would have been no occasion for any of them to ms ben present; for the 
Hungarians had twice driven the Austrian armies from has ae totiatione to all 
intents and purposes they stand now in the position of an _- ep er eation, onl 
they have proved their power to maintain that indepen — against 7 
But his object in coming there was to protest against an = ae on, as 
unjust, as iniquitous, and as infamous as ever was papas 3 to pro om 
the pouring down of the Russian hordes upon the — 0 roy : - - 
this on the same principle that he would have proteste , ~* > - S uld now 
protest, against sending an army from England to fight on the o er - die 

But he should be asked, why assemble there, if they —_ unprepared to - 
up the protest by armed interference? In the first ape —_ ~ oe hing 
to show to all the world that we as a free community abhor the conduct j= 
sia; and to teach foreign despots that the preaching of a = pun te 
press misleads them if it leads them to rely on aid to + agg _ any 
ter of any Government in this country. That is something. - ~ cage 
“T belong to the Peace party, though I cannot claim for myself t ve —_ -. 
my friend who preceded me has explained. I fear, ey i he , ose 
views by the New Testament, he is right and I am wrong. Still = —s — 
here absolutely to commit ourselves to his opinions, but to raise = ing . 
Peace party of this country against this monstrous aggression; - P —_ 
it, we can do that in a most effective manner.” How wou X My 0 2 
would tell them some things. He had many opportunities - §. — —_ 
of Russia, having been there and gone behind the scenes. ey would sto 


; rears camnai i j vest- 
i tS t carry.pn 4, two.years camnaian witbout caning ko West 
SPOR igh ABA EABRE' silts trom London or loans from Amsterdam. 1 


1829, when engaged in war with Turkey, after one campaign—though Tur 
was prostrate, her fleet having been destroyed at Navarino—Russia was obli 
to go to Hope of Amsterdam and get 40,000,000 florins to carry on the war for 
two years. In 1831 again, if it had not been for the assistance of Hope of Am- 
sterdam, Russia could not have carried on the nine-months war against the in- 
surgent Poles—that loan, he remembered, was called “ the Pole-murdering loan.” 
There is no one in their own country from whom they can borrow; there is not a 
citizen who can lend them a farthing. The rumours of the wealth of Russia ex- 
ist because their diplomatists, who are clever cunning men, invent falsehoods, 
which no one who knows the real condition of the country would believe for 
a moment. They tell us that the Emperor has gold mines in Siberia, from 
which he can draw any possible amount of gold; and that is a story which is 
believed even by some gentlemen in Threadneedle Street. But he had 
been there, and knew the value of these mines; for he had made it his business 
to understand these things, and there were persons present who would know 
that he was speaking the truth. “I am anxious to bring out facts, not only for 
the present meeting, bnt facts which will be listened to far more elsewhere. I 
wish to show the monstrous delusion that prevails among the people of Western 
Europe with regard to the resources of that power. Russia does not work an 
ounce of gold herself, but receives a percentage upon the working of these mines 
by others. And the raising of this gold is not more profitable than other branches 
of industry. The Russian Government derive a revenue of 700,0002. from these 
mines, while they raise ten times as much upon the excise-duties upon spirits 
consumed by its wretched and degraded population. After the gold-mine dela- 
sion is dispelled, they tell you that the Emperor of Russia has a great amount of 
Specie in the vaults of the fortress of St. Petersburg. Yes, there is a reserve 
Specie there, precisely as we have a reserve of specie in the Bank of England; 
but it is a reserve of 14,000,0002. to meet a paper circulation of 40,000,002 or 
50,000,000/. And bear in mind, that the present paper money of Russia was 
issued to redeem another paper money, which had been depreciated one-third or 
withdrawn the depreciated paper at 
103d, paying off its notes at 3s. 4d., but under a solemn pledge that there should 
be a reserve of specie in St. Petersburg to pay these notes on demand when they 
Now the diplomatists and minions of Russia have spread this re- 


14,000,0002. or 15,000,0002. of specie on hand, the Russian nation is a wealthy 


Sa a Cd hegemonic nr, al mice eign 
cious Sovereign, Loud cheers. | DANK; 4 . é ne a ] 
sie ) a - him, and what he has no more right to take, than if the Chancellor of the Ex- 





A very crowded meeting assembled on Moi Jay, in the large room of 


the people of England from any participation 
by a portion of the public press as to the subjection of Hungary by the | - 
Austrian and Russian armies.” Among those who attended the meeting | 
were, Lord Dudley Stuart, Lord Nugent, Sir De Lacy Evans, Sir William 
Clay, Sir Joshua Walmsley, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. John | 
Abel Smith, Mr. Scholefield, Sir Denham Norreys, Mr. Osborne, Colonel 
Salwey, and several other Members of the House of Commons, with a con- 
siderable number of Poles, Hungarians, Germans, and other foreigners. 
Alderman Salomons took the chair; aud 
brief speech, setting forth the objects of th: 





I 
opened the proceedings with a > 
mecting. | b 


chequer came down to Threadneedle Street 
t there. . . . 
the London Tavern, “ for the purpose of expressing sympathy with that | something 


noble, maligned, and betrayed people, the Hungarians; also for vindicating | The whole 


down this system of loaning. (Loud cheers.) Now, will an 
London dare to be a party to a loan to Russia, either directly or openly, or by 
say | and copartnership with any house in Amsterdam or Paris? 

dare, 

lent his mone 


and took the reserve out of the vaults 
Well now, I want to know, can’t we, as a Peace party, 

to prevent Russia or Austria raising a loan in Western Europe again? 
contest depends upon that. I have told you they cannot carry 00 & 


in the sentiments expressed | war without either robbing the bank of St. Petersburg or borrowing money abroad. 


- + These are my moral means, by which I invite the Peace party to put 
one in the city of 


ill any one 
the citizens of this free country and avow tbat he has 
for the purpose of cutting the throats of the innocent people of 
dungary? (Loud cheers.) Ihave heard such a project talked of. But let it 
nly assume a shape, and | promise you that we, the Peace party, will have such 
meeting as has not yet been held in London, for the purpose of denouncing the 
lood-stained project —for the purpose of pointing the finger of scorn at the house 


say, to come before 
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senile 
or the individuals who would | their money in such a manner—for the pur- 

of fixing an indelible stigma of infamy upon the men who would lend their 
money for such a vile, unchristian, and barbarous purpose. (Great cheering.) 
That is my moral force. As the Peace party throughout the country, we will 
raise a crusade against the credit of every Government that is carrying on an un- 
holy war.” ( Cheers.) 

‘ollowing out the tactic thus laid down, Mr. Cobden wound up his speech with 
a renewed onslaught upon the credit of Russia in respect of its real material 
means and real political power. “Don't let any one talk of Russian resources. 
It is the poorest and most beggarly country in Europe. It has not a farthing. 
Last year there was an immense deficit in its income as compared with its ex- 

iture, and during the present financial year it will be far worse. Russia a 
strong political power! why, there is not so gigantic a political imposture in all 
Europe. They talk sometimes as if England and Englishmen were afraid of 
Rassia. Now I wish to disabuse all minds respecting my views on this subject. 
Ido not come here to oppose the Russian advance into Hungary because I think 
that in any conceivable turn of events Russia ever can be daugcrous to the exist- 
ence or interests of England. If Russia should take a step that required England 
or any other great maritime power, like the United States, to attack that power, 
why we should fall like a thunderbolt upon her. You would in six months 
crumple that empire up, or drive it into its own dreary fastnesses, as I now 
crample up that piece of paper in my hand. (Tremendous cheers.) lussia a 
powerful country! I will tell you what she has. She has an army on paper 
without a commissariat, a navy without sailors, and a military chest without a 
farthing in it. (Great cheering.) Why, gentlemen, how long is it since we 
heard of the Russian invasion of Hungary—since we were told that the hordes of 
Russians were coming down like an avalanche of men upon the Hungarians, to 
exterminate them? It is four months ago; and where are they now? What | 





mentioned in Mr. Phillips's report; and that the Court would, at an early 
day after receiving the plans, name the yersons to whom it would refer 
them for report. 





At the Middlesex Sessions, on Saturday, Mr. Smith was indicted for an assault 
on Mr. Paris. The fracas arose in a parish squabble, and the whole turned u 
the legal definition of the word “ gentleman.” An act of Parliament directs t 
the Governors and Guardians of the Poor of the united parishes of St. Andrew 
Holborn and St. George the Martyr shall consist of “twenty-five gentlemen not 
carrying on any retail trade,” and twenty-five tradesmen. In March last, Mr. 
Paris was elected as one of the “gentlemen.” He is a brewer; but at the time of 
his election he had also a retail licence to sell beer at a public-house attached to 
the brewery. The Board of Governors took advantage of this to repudiate him 
as a colleague—he was a “tradesman,” not a“ gentleman.” Mr. Paris having 
forced his way into the Board-room, Mr. Smith, one of the Governors, seized him 
by the collar and shook him: this was the assault. The counsel engaged argued 
the question as to whether Mr. Paris was a“ gentleman” or not; and the Assist- 
ant Judge decided that, legally, he was not a “ gentleman” while holding a retail 
licence; therefore he was not eligible to take his seat as a Governor, and the at- 
tempt to turn him out of the room was not an assault. ‘The verdict accordingly 
was “ Not guilty.” A similar verdict was given in a second case, in which Mr. 
Thomas, another Governor, had violently taken a parish-book from Mr. Paris, 
The prosecutor having transferred his retail licence, has now become a “ gentle- 
man”; and he expects the parish will shortly elect him as such, in the room of 
himself when he was not a “gentleman.” 

At the Thames Police-office, on Saturday, Mr. Niner, a baker of Shadwell, 
complained of a persecution got up against him by competing bakers. Mr. Niner 
sells his bread at 54d. the four-pound loaf; the other bakers at 6d. A man of 


have they made i F imate conseque : : : ; 
[ties teneten y made? I say nothing of the ultimate consequences of the | questionable character took out a summons against Mr. Niner for selling his 


I do not shut my eyes to the peril that awaits the Hungarians. | 
But if Russia had been like England, with its resources of wealth, and with the 
commissariat such as awaited English armies, they would have gone through 
Hungary from one end to the other. I do not speak of fighting the Hungarians, 
but merely of the difficulty of getting through the country; for every one knows 
that the difficulty that the Russians have to encounter is the difficulty of carrying | 
supplies. What stops them is the want of a commissariat—the want of honesty 
on the part of those who are intrusted with it, the difficulty of the roads, and the | 
danger of attack by a hostile population; and all this I trace to the undoubted | 
ew of the Russian Government. The Russian Government have been for the | 

t four or five years engaged in making a railroad from Moscow to St. Peters- 
burg, a country as level as this table. I do not believe it is finished at this time; 
and they were obliged to go to a banker's quarterly to get the money to go on 
with it. Russia a strong, a powerful, and a rich country! don't believe any one 
who tells you so in future. Kefer them to me.” (Auch laughter, and a voize— 
“ Circassia!” ) 

Mr. Osborne could not quite agree with “his honourable friend the 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire,” in the reflection he threw upon 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs for his speech on Saturday— 

A better speech, more just in its sentiments, and more noble in its aspirations, 
than the speech of Lord Palmerston, was never delivered. 

Again Mr. Osborne thought that Mr. Cobden, in exposing the weakness of 
Russia, had gone perhaps too far. ‘“ Forewarned is forearmed,’ and let them not 
lay it to their hearts that that great empire was not to be feared but despised. 
Let it not be forgotton that Russia had lately purchased 5,000,000/. of Stock in 
this country. 

Mr. Cobden rose to explain. Here was one of the great impostures of the 
Russian Government. It had not invested one farthing in the English Stock. 
That was a transaction performed by the Bank of St. Petersburg, in consequence 
of the exchanges having turned greatly in favour of Russia from the sudden and 
large demand for her corn from Western Europe. They having this sum, the 


Emperor by an ukase explained that this was an operation of the Bank alone; | 


the Government had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Osborne accepted the explanation of his honourable friend; but he asked 
the meeting, if they thought a power which felt no scruple in overwhelming Hun- 
gary would have any scruple in breaking faith with the public fundholder? It 
was his firm belief, that Russia, te prosecute her ambitious and despotic purposes, 
would make no scruple of robbing the bank. Let the meeting remember, that 
the whole theory of Russian war was to make the war support itself, as was said 
by Napoleon. Therefore, though he acknowledged that there was a great nucleus 
of trat in what had been said by his honourable friend, he would be sorry if any 
man in the meeting should go away with the impression that the monstrous Pan- 
slavonic empire was to be thoroughly despised. 

Mr. Osborne then traversed the historic ground which he has gone over in his 
Parliamentary speeches; especially repeating his enthusiastic eulogies of Presi- 
dent Louis Kossuth. [At the mention of Kossuth’s name, says the 7imes re- 
porter, the whole meeting rose and cheered vociferously ; and a similar demon- 
stration occurred on a mention of General Bem’s name. } 


Lord John Russell's applying the term “ insurrection ” to the Hungarians | 


was alluded to several times, aud the allusion provoked expressions of vio- 
lent dislike: this showed itself especially during the speech of Lord Nugent. 

Lord Nugent sketched the case of Hungary in a few words— 

He trusted and believed that the unfortunate phrase of the Premier concerning 
the troops of Russia—“lent to suppress an insurrection "—(//isses)—he hoped 
those unhappy words were not used in a sense declaratory of disupprobation to- 
wards the Hungarian,cause. He was bound to believe that a man, whose name 
would be immortal as long as England lasted—( Cries of“ No, no!” )—yes, the name 
of Russell—( Cries of “ He is an impostor,” and groans and hisses, and partial 

ing)—and if not him, then the name of Lord William Russell—( A voice, 
“ He has not a drop of blood in his veins”)—who was a martyr in the cause of 
righteous insurrectiona—would live in the memories of his countrymen. But 
Lord Palmerston justified his descent from the great Sir William Temple in 
treating the cause of Hungary. (Cheers.) He was the most efficient member 


of the Government, which he rendered respectable. He wished he had been per- | 


mitted to follow the impulse of his genius. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Richard Taylor moved a resolution condemning the Russian inter- 
Vention as a violation of the law of nations, and as a step perilous to the 
peace and freedom of Europe. 

Lord Dudley Stuart moved the following resolution— 

“ That the immediate recognition of the Government de facto of the kingdom 
of Hungary, by this country, is no less demanded by considerations of justice 
and policy, and the commercial interests of the two states, than with a view of 
putting a stop to the effusion of human blood, and of terminating the fearful 
atrocities which mark the progress of the Austro-Russian armies.” 

The resolutions were all unanimously adopted, and a petition to the 
House of Commons founded on them was agreed upon. 


The Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, at a special Court held on 
Monday last, resumed the consideration of Mr. Phillips's grand tunnel 
Scheme of drainage for the Metropolis, extending from Hammersmith to 
Plumstead Marshes. Voluminous written explanations were handed in. 
Ultimately, it was resolved that Mr. Phillips, Mr. Austin, and any other 
proposer, should produce their plans and estimates, by that day four weeks; 
that each plan show all the works necessary for draining the whole area 





bread under the legal weight, and Mr. Pelham made a speech to damage the 
cheap baker; and though the summons was afterwards abandoned, the object of 
raising a prejudice against Mr. Niner had been effected. He declared on Satur- 
day, that he was anxious to meet the charge got up by an organized trade spp 
sition; and he wished the Magistrate to compel the informer to go on with his 
case. Mr. Ingham said, he had no power to do that; but he regretted that 
his court liad been used as an instrument to injure a tradesman. Subsequently, 
Mr. Pelham having made some remarks on the matter, admitting that Mr. Niner’s 
weights and sca’es had been found correct, Mr. Ingham said his clients the bakers 
had better take care what they were about, or they would be indicted for a con- 
spiracy. 

The people in the London Road, Southwark, were greatly excited and alarmed 
on Wednesday evening, by an accident which occurred there to the “ Nassau 
balloon.” The machine, under the guidance of Mr. Charles Green, ascended from 
Vauxhall Gardens; there were eleven persons in the car, four of them ladies. At 
first the balloon rose steadily, but presently it began to descend, swaying about; 
| and when it arrived over the London Road, it was so near the earth that the car 

struck with great violence against the parapet of a house adjoining the former 
| Catholic Chapel. The blow destroyed part of the parapet and a stack of chim- 
| nies; and three persons were thrown from the car upon the roof of the house 

fortunately a flat one. These individuals do not seem to have been much hurt, 
as they immediately returned to Vauxhall. Relieved of their weight, the balloon 
reascended; and eventually it was safely landed in a field near Erith. Mr. Green 
imputes the accident to nothing peculiar in the state of the balloon at the time, 
but to unusual atmospherical influences. 


The Provinces. 


Mr. Charles Russell has declined to stand for Reading; not wishing to 
enter into any Parliamentary engagement. Mr. George Bowyer, of North- 
court House, near Abingdon, the representative of an ancient baronetcy in 
| the county and owner of a good estate in it, has come forward as a candi- 
| date who has an “ earnest desire to maintain the institutions of the coun- 
| try, and support a liberal improvement of those institutions.” Mr. John 
| Frederick Stanford, of Portland Place, London, is a candidate on the 
| “ Moderate Liberal” interest. It is stated that Sir John Hare is also 
| candidate “ on the Liberal interest.” 
| Captain D. A. Pelham addressed the Boston electors on Tuesday even- 

ing, as a candidate for their suffrages. He declared himself in favour of 
| the trading policy lately adopted by the Legislature; but still considered 
the changes made as experiments, which he would be willing to remedy, if 
they prove unsatisfactory. In answer to Chartist queries, he repudiated 
| vote by ballot, universal suffrage, and electoral districts. Mr. David 
Williams Wire, the London City Solicitor, is also a candidate at Boston, on 
| the more advanced Liberal interest: he has addressed the electors, and 
gained pledges of support from the Chartists. 


The foundation of a great work of national defence was commenced by 
Prince Albert on Wednesday, by depositing the first stone of the breakwater 
| which is to convert the Portland Roads into a harbour of refuge approach- 
| able in all winds, for the largest English fleet. The occasion was made 
| a gala-day by the inhabitants of the towns on the Southern coast, and the 
| Corporation of Dorchester were oflicially present en masse. The founda- 

tion-stone was laid by simply dropping it at a signal from huge iron hooks 
which griped it and held it above the sea: it was an enormous mass of 14 
| tons weight, and fell into the sea with a booming plunge of the most im- 
posing grandeur! After the ceremony of depositing the stone, Prince Al- 
bert inspected the system of convict discipline established in the Isle of 
Portland; his visit being graced by an exercise of Royal clemency— 

“ As the Prince entered the quarry-ground, a poor old fellow, who had been 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation for stealing a goose, was feebly chipping 
with a hammer the rough surtace of a block of free-stone; the Prince went up 
and announced to him that her Majesty presented him with a free pardon. The 
unexpected news overcame the old prisoner so much that he dropped to the 

| ground for a moment quite overcome; but he soon resumed his hammer again.” 
| The “siege operations” at Chatham, which took place on Saturday, at- 
| tracted an extraordinary multitude of people from London and the country 
| generally: it is said that 40,000 or 50,000 persons were present. Prince 
George of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, the Marquis of An- 
glesey, Viscount Hardinge, and others of the nobility, with many Members 
of the House of Commons, took their stations in the casemates into which 
the public were admitted by tickets: a vast number of ladies posted them- 
| selves in prominent positions, and after a little tremulousness at the begin- 
ning, entered into the full spirit and excitement of the scene. The 
“ operations” consisted of attacks by a besieging army, which had beaten & 
force sent to relieve the fortress besieged, and had returned to the siege 
operations; and of a defence by the besiegers, which was successful up to & 
| certain point, but at last failed against the superior force and offensive ma- 
| tériel of the attacking body. The final and successful operation com~- 
| menced with the repulse of a sortie made by the besieged; in following 
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which, the besiegers entered the sally-port close on the heels of the troops 
from the fortress, who had not time to raise the drawbridge. At this 
juncture occurred what was at once the intended and the real climax of 
the operations. It is thus described— 

“ The attacking party, on finding the stockade within St. Mary’s sally-port to 
be of a strong description, placed two bags of gunpowder, containing 90 pounds 
each, against it. Sergeant-Major Allen, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, having 
ignited a slow match to give time to retire, in about two minutes the explosion 
took place, and effected a very complete breach. Large pieces of timber, several 
feet in length, were thrown upwards of a hundred feet into the air; and, with the 
great quantity of clods of earth which showered upon the spectators, it was sur- 
prising that they escaped so free of injury. The Master-General, with the im- 
petuosity of a gallant warrior, rushed with his staff through the breach in the 
stockade; and the Royal Sappers and Miners, and the Royal Marines, also rushed 
in real earnest through the breach, to take possession of the lines by escalading 
them; forgetting, it is supposed, in the impulse of the moment, that the garrison 
had left slow matches at two mines under the batteries; one of which exploded 
when the Royal Marines were within a few feet of it, and covered them literally 
all over with mud and clods of earth, which caused them to retire with such haste 
that one poor fellow broke his leg. The Marquis of Anglesey was so near the 
mine when it sprung, that his hat was knocked off with a clod of earth; and 
several of the Staff were struck with large pieces of earth, and covered with dust, 
which nearly blinded them, and created, in spite of the serious nature of the 
scene, universal laughter amongst all who were near enough to witness it: none 
seemed to enjoy the ~ more than the Field-Marshal, who joined most 
heartily in the laugh itself; which was several times resumed, as each party re- 
collected the tumbling over of the Sappers and Miners and the Marines when 
struck with the clods of earth, and the narrow escape they had themselves from 
being so near the mine when it exploded. The other mine being a few seconds 
wd in exploding, enabled all parties to retire to a safe distance to witness the 
effect.” 

Some slight mishaps are said to have occurred, chiefly from the eager- 
ness of the spectators to join the soldiers in the attack on the trenches, and 
their reckless defiance of orders to beware of the explosions: but no serious 
details are mentioned; and altogether the affair seems to have given high 
satisfaction to the immense concourse of spectators. 


__ At Exeter Assizes, the Reverend Charles Rooks, a clergyman holding the living 
of Nymet Royland in Devon, was defendant in an action brought against him by 
Mrs. Brooks, a red widow washerwoman of Exeter, to recover damages for loss 
of the services of her second daughter, Mary Maria Brooks, whom Mr. Rooks had 
seduced. Mr. Rooks is a married man, separated from his wife. There was no 
contest about the seduction; but the defence was, that at the time of the seduc- 
tion the young woman was Mr. Rooks’s own servant; therefore the legal founda- 
tion—" loss of service” to the mother—was wanting. It was proved that the de- 
fendant gave the young woman medicine to procure miscarriage a great many 
times in the years 1843 and 1844; she had tear miscarriages in one year, and 
was confined in 1844: but some doubt remained whether the earlier miscarriages 
éccurred at the end of 1842 or 1843—the witnesses were uncertain, and contem- 
poraneous memoranda were ambiguous; and upon this date turned the ques- 
tion whether the young woman was in Mr. Rooks’s service or in her mother's. 
The Jury deliberated a long time, and ultimately gave the widow a verdict 
for 1002. 

At Cambridge Ass‘zes, George Shaw, a man of gigantic stature and strength, 
was tried for murdering Ann Simons, his reputed wife, by beating and kicking 
her to death, at Melbourne, on the 6th instant. Shaw had been at Melbourne 
Feast, he carrying a gaming-table, the woman probably pursuing a vocation still 
more degraded: they had been unlucky, and the ill success of the day so enraged 
Shaw, that he beat and kicked his wife all the way home towards Cambridge, as 
they returned at night. A publican who witnessed the outrage from bis window, 
(drawn thither from his bed by the barking of his dog,) gave this evidence— 

“T saw aman hunting a woman round the horse-trough. It was the prisoner. The 
trough is six yards from the house, and stands a yard from some pallisades, so that he 
could just catch at her across it. He kept striking at her, till he knocked her down. 
She kept crying out, ‘ Don't, George, don't hit me !’ and crept under the horse-trough. 
The poor thing crept under itlike a dog. She lay there curled uplike adog. I opened 
the window, and said to him, ‘ You leering hound, you—do you mean killing the wo- 
man?" He clawed up eome stones, and said to me, ‘ You . you, if you say 
another word, I'll smash your brains out.’ He pulled her to the middle of the road, 
and struck and kicked her scores of times. He knocked her down, and kept swearing 
ather. She kept crying out, ‘Pray, George, don’t kick me any more! if I have had 
bad luck today, I may hare better another fair.’ I am sure the prisoner is the man.” 

Other witnesses had noticed blood on the road; and following it, they found Shaw 
leaning over the woman, and wiping blood from her face; she being apparently 
dead. He told those persons that his wife was in a fit, and he took her in his 
arms and carried ber through the fields home to his house in Barnewell. She 
revived under medical treatment, but died a few days after, from effusion of blood 
on the brain caused by the blows. She was sensible, but refused to say how she 
came by any of the many wounds she bore. It was proved that Shaw and she 
lived ther comfortatly and affectionately; but that he was of a brutal temper, 
and in the habit of beating her occasionally, He was very kind to her while she 
lay ill. Shaw wept frequently during the trial. A defence was attempted on 
the point of mistaken identity: but the extraordinary stature of the man had 
fixed his figure in the memory of many witnesses who saw the violence, though 
the night had been too dark for identitication of his features or dress. He was 
found guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to be transported for life. 


At Cambridge Assizes, on Saturday, James Lee, a boy only ten years old, was 
tried for the manslaughter of another boy, at Ely. The two began to “ skylark” 
rd the river, and ended by quarrelling; Lee ran off, and the other pursuing him, 
the prisoner threw a stone; it struck the deceased just over the right ear, and he 
The verdict was “Guilty.” The Judge passed the no- 

i culprit into his 





died in a few hours after. 
minal sentence of two days’ imprisonment, and gave the youthfu 
father’s charge. 

Ten Irishmen who had drunk deeply, at Grandborough, near Rugby, quarrelled, 
and pelted each other with stones. One of the missiles struck John Laven on 
the temple, and he fell dead. It appeared that the stone was not intended for the 
d ; and so the Coroner's Jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental death,” 


Mr. George Young, a farmer living near Beverley, has been attacked in a mur- 
derous manner by his brother Robert. The latter lived at the farm; for the last 
ten years he had suffered from mental depression, but he was not considered dan- 
—_ in his disposition. The other day, while in the fields, Robert assailed his 

rother with an axe, wounding him on the head in a way that it was feared would 
be fatal. He coolly regarded the removal of his brother to the house, and then 
worked on the farm as usual till he was arrested. 

About tn months ago, a man named Michael died suddenly at Beaufort in 
Monmouthshire ; but no suspicions of foul play arose, and the corpse was interred 
without an inquest. It was supposed that Ebenezer Jones, a man who lodged in 
the house, had an ae yo connexion with Michael's wife. After her husband's 
death, the widow lived with Jones. Soon after, two of Michael's children died 
suddenly. Three weeks ago, a third died. Then suspicion was excited, and an 
inquest was held. Arsenic was found in the boy’s stomach; and it was proved 
that the mother had bought some of the poison. The verdict was “ Wilful mur- 
der” against the woman. 





(Saturday, 


Two gentlemen have had a narrow escape from death in passi 
crossing of the Whitby and Pickering Railway. While a one i _s 
they were seated was yet on the line, a train dashed up, and struck the hind 
of the vehicle, shivering it to pieces. The driver was thrown from his seat a 
gentlemen were thrown violently about in the carriage, and one suffered a fract : 
of two ribs. _ 

A woman got into a train to proceed from Bolton to Bromley Cross Station: 
while on her journey, the train moving at a rapid rate, she opened the door of the 
carriage, and leaped out, down an embankment: she died next day. Itis Hong 
mised that she thought the train had passed the place where she wished to stop 

A timber bridge across a river on the Great Northern Railway, between Pea- 
kirk and Littleworth, was burnt early on Sunday morning. The fire was dis- 
covered by a plate-layer; and as he could not cross the bridge, he dashed through 
the stream, and hastened to Peterborough to give the alarm; but all efute to 
save the structure were vain. It is supposed that the bridge, made of Kyanized 
timber, and thoroughly dried by the recent hot weather, took fire from some live 
coal which had fallen from a locomotive engine. 


IRELAND. 

A great meeting of the inhabitants of the county Dublin, called by the 
Sheriff, was held on Monday, to give expression to their delight at the 
Queen’s first visit to Ireland. The leading speakers were the Conservative 
Peer Viscount Monk, and the Liberal Catholic Mr. Preston, son of Lord 
Gormanstown. The Earl of Charlemont, Sir G. Kennedy, and Mr. ¢, 
Fitzsimon, son-in-law of the late Mr. O'Connell, also took part in the pro- 
ceedings; which were perfectly unanimous, and of the warmest loyalty, 

At a meeting of the inhabitants of Cork, convened by the Mayor for a 
similar purpose, and for the appointment of a committee to prepare an ad- 
dress, some interruption and excitement occurred, on an attempt by Mr. 
Dennis O'Flynn to move an instruction to the committee that they should 
embody in the address a paragraph praying the Queen's mercy on behalf 
of all those now suffering for political offences. Mr. O'Flynn was opposed, 
and assailed with violent interruptions; and it was a long time before he 
could gain even a hearing. By good temper and extraordinary per- 
severance, he at last obtained a hearing for his speech and resolution; but 
the resolution was “ rejected by a large majority.” 

At Dublin, Cork, and Belfast, the most extensive preparations are made, 
at public and private cost, to give the Queen a suitable reception: tri- 
umphal arches are springing up in all directions, and a vast array of illu- 
minatory apparatus is in.progress. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle is travelling through the South, in company with 
Mr. Gavan Duffy. ‘They arrived at Cork on Sunday, and left together, for 
Killarney, on Monday.—Daily News. 

The Mercantile Advertiser says—“ We have heard that an investigation 
has been ordered by the Lord-Lieutenant respecting the calamitous affray 
at Dolly's Brae, and that it is to be held at Castlewellan.” 





John Pierce, a convict in Carrickfergus Gaol, has been murdered by a fellow 
prisoner. Some time since, Pierce was insubordinate in his conduct; the Gover- 
nor of the prison remonstrated with him; the man was moved, amended his be- 
haviour, and kept himself very much apart from the other culprits. This led 
them to suspect that he was a spy upon them; and they vowed revenge. One 
morning, the whole body suddenly fell upon Pierce, and ies the gaolers could 
any aa Ya him down, ron | kicked him with their heavy clogs, so that he 
was soon dead. 





Foreign and Colonial. 


France.—The President of the Republic has paid a visit to the fortress 
of Ham, where he was confined for six years. The visit was one of state: 
the people of Ham were prepared with a suitable reception; and curiosity 
had attracted many thousand strangers to¢he town. A salvo of artillery 
announced the President's arrival, with several Ministers and a military 
escort: at the foot of that bridge which he crossed three years ago in the 
disguise of a labourer, he was met by the Magistrates of the Municipality, 
with military officers and religious dignitaries; and they delivered ad- 
dresses referring with warmth to the many acts of charity and benevolence 
which had “ characterized his residence.” Acknowledging these manifes- 
tations “ in the most affectionate manner,” the President and his cavalcade 
entered the town, and proceeded to church; where a “ Te Deum” was per- 
formed. The civil and military authorities of Ham were formally visited, 
and the National Guards reviewed; and then, amidst the shouts of the po- 
pulation, the fortress was entered. 

“ The President stopped in the middle of the court, near a tree of liberty plant- 
ed in 1793; opposite which were the windows of the apartment which had served 
as his prison, and which is now occupjed by the famous chief of the Kabyles, 
Bou Maza. The Presidént of the Republic did the honours of his old habitation 
to those who accompanied him; describing the circumstances of his existence, 
his habits, and the details of his escape. He announced to Bou Maza, that he 
was henceforth free, and that he might reside in Paris; at the same time promis- 
ing that the allowance granted to him should be increased. The Kabyle chief 
expressed his gratitude to the President, and assured him that he would never 
seek to leave France. He expressed his wish, however, to reside at Ham; and he 
was seen Walking in the streets of the town that very evening.” 

The President entered the chamber which was occupied by his faithful 
friend Dr. Conneau, and pointed out his own bedroom and his library. 
Nothing had been changed—even the planks by which he deceived the 
keepers remained the same. He visited the little garden which he once 
cultivated with care, the hospital, and the convent; and at each spot told 
his friends of some freshened reminiscence. 

Leaving the fortress, he proceeded to the Abbey, and at a grand ban- 
quet there again met the officials and the notables of the town and its 
neighbourhood. When his health was drunk, he said in reply— 

“ Monsieur le Maire, I am deeply affected at the warm reception which I meet 
with from your fellow citizens; but, believe me, my visit to Ham is not from pride, 
but from gratitude. I was anxious to thank the inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood for all the marks of sympathy which they displayed towards me 
during my misfortunes. Now that I am, by the choice of all France, become the 
legitimate chief of this great nation, I cannot glory in a captivity which had for 
its cause an attack against a regular government. When we see what evils fol- 
low even the most just revolutions, we can scarcely comprehend the audacity 
of having wished to take on oneself the terrible responsibility of effecting a change. 
I do not, therefore, complain of having expiated in this place, by an imprisonment 
of six years, my rashness against the laws of my country; and it is with bapp!- 
ness that, in the very place of my sufferings, I propose to you a toast in honour of 
the men who are determined, in spite of their convictions, to respect the institutions 
of their country.” 
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The Assembly have spent several days in preliminary discussion of the 
new law on the press, before entering on its details. ‘The debate first ac- 
quired interest in the hands of M. Jules Favre, who made an animated 
speech against the bill. He declared that there was but ore step from the 
repress on of thought to the Holy Inquisition. As to Socialism, it would 
not do when human reason by chance lost itself to cry anathema; but light 
must be let in—in place of condemning, they must teach. M. Barrault 
vehemently accused the Right of hating the Republic; and the reproach 
was encountered by cries of “ Yes, yes!” with equally significant excla- 
mations. M. Thiers delivered a speech which has been pronounced his 
mas‘erpiece in point of style and persuasiveness. It was the most direct 
attack on the principles of the Mountain, and on the Revolution itself, that 
has been made. M. Thiers contended that there cannot in society be un- 
bounded liberty of any kind; he justified “the laws of September,” both 
on principle and by reference to the acts of the Provisional Government of 
the Revolution of 1848. He threw out a significant hini— 

“Our soil is strewed with ruins, Several monarchies have fallen: that of 
genius has fallen; so has that of the old right; so has that of conventional right 
—a nd no good citizen can rejvice at it. But do not forget that the Monarchical 
form of government is not the only one that has fallen—the Republic also was 
laid low; there were, in fact, overthrows for all. Ido not wish to predict any- 
thing, but if the excellence of government is to be measured by their duration, 
the advantage will certainly not be to the Republic.” 


Traty.—The “ popular movement at Rome in favour of the Pop»,” which 
was announced by the French papers quoted in our last week's Postscript, 
turns out to have been but the formal reistablishment of the Pope's “au- 
thority” by the French powers. General Oudinot had, on the 14th, de- 
creed that “a Te Deum shall be chanted, the army assisting; and after the 
Te Deum a review shall be held; a salute of one hundred guns shall be 
fired in obeisance to the Sovereign Pontiff's flag; the edifices shull be illu- 
minated at night; and alms shall be given to the poor.” And accordingly, 
these things were all duly performed on the 15th; such was the “ popular 
movement in favour of the Pope.” 

The Municipality of Rome resigned its functions iato General Oudinot's 
hands on the 14th; and on that day he “decreed a temporary Municipal 
Committee,” composed of sixteen persons. 


Avstria.—The accounts from the main seat of war continue to be 
scanty, and of the most confusing discrepancy: from the tenour of the 
Austrian despatches themselves, however, there is reason to believe that 
the Hungarians are securing further advantages. It would appear that a 
series of tactical ,battles have been fought by Georgey and Dembinski, 
which have ended in the disappearance of the Hungarian troops to the 
North-east; and it seems probable from isolated facts mentioned in the 
Russian despatches, that the whole united force of the Hungarians is in 
process of rapid concentration, with the object of cutting the Russian 
General's base of operations, preventing further supplies and reliefs to him, 
and bringing the whole national force to bear on his great invading force. 
From the South there is a repetition in the most positive form that the 
Hungarians under Perczel have driven the Ban across the Theiss into Scla- 
vonia, and relieved the beleaguered fortress of Peterwardein. From Tran- 
sylvania come contradictions of late reports that the Russians had captured 
Bistritz, after battle—in the shape of bulletins from Bem, of characteristic 
brevity and modest spirit. 

“ Bistritz, 25th June. 1 advanced, and occupied Bistritz without resistance ; 
the enemy retiring. Bem.” 

“ June 27th. 1 attacked the Russians at two points near Rattendorf, defeated 
them, and forced them back on the frontier. Bem.” 

“ July 2d. Lattacked the Russians near Gross Jago, and drove them back 
over Vasarkely and Uj Falu, to the pass of Borgo; whence they will scarcely re- 
turn. Bem.” 

InpIA AND Cu1nxa.—The mail which arrived from Bombay on Monday 
has brought scarcely a single item of interesting intelligence. The Queen's 
troops and the Company's troops at Lahore were féting each other and cul- 
tivating a good understanding. The Governor-General and Lord Gough 
were both enjoying “the cool delights of Simlah.” Sir Charles Napier, 
dressed in an outlandish hat, and in trousers not perfectly white, had re- 
viewed regiments, exciting their enthusiasm with short soldierly counsel to 
sobriety and discipline; and had gone off to his command “ up the coun- 
try.” It was not known whether the Ranee Chunda was to be brought 
back from Nepaul. There were rumours that the governing officers of the 
annexed territory of Sattarah had already been appointed, and would soon 
be gazetted. 

From Hongkong there are no advices of any important past event. In 
the absence of news, the following speculation of a local writer is of some 
interest: it is given in connexion with the excited state of the Canton popu- 
lace in relation to the admission of foreigners— 


“ There is a spirit of discontent, a love of change, a feeling of old partialities, | 


Springing up in the Chinese empire, which will surprise us some fine morning in 
intelligence of the overthrow of the Tartar dynasty. China is on the verge of a 
Political revolution; a disruption of its vast and distant provinces will be inevit- 
able. Throughout the extent of the Chinese empire, there is manifest a disposi- 


union of sentiment which will not be long without taking a more clear and de- 
cisive course of conduct. 
throw off the yoke; and the people would cheerfully avail themselves of any pre- 
text to civil strife.” 


Unitep States anp Canapa.—The Hibernia left New York on the 
11th instant, and Halifax on the 14th; and arrived at Liverpool on Tues- 
day. The celebration of the 4th of July, the national anniversary, was 
distinguished by an European feature: meetings were held at many of 
the cities and great towns to express sympathy with the Italian and Hun- 
garian causes. At New York there was a vast procession of foreigners, 
mostly French and Germans. At Philadelphia, Judge Kelley presided; 
many leading citizens spoke, and one of the resolutions was an invitation 
of the Washington Government to “recognize the freedom of Hungary 
and of Rome.” Sympathizing resolutions, “fairly engrossed and signed 
by the presiding officers of the meetings who adopted them,” are now on 
their way to Rome and Hungary in great numbers. 

The cholera maintains its fatal influence in the North-western States, 
but decreases in the East. In Cincinnati, the deaths were 1,101 for the 
week ending the 7th July. President Taylor has “ earnestly recommended 
that the first Friday in August be observed throughout the United States 
as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer.” 

From Canada there are telegraphic accounts to the 10th instant. The 


public mind is becoming more and more familiarized with the idea of an- | official note on Monday, on the Oxford Circuit at Stafford; and immediately 
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| excitement. 
tion and alacrity in forming clubs and Sediaees @ eunihinntion of feces end | but the men disregarded him; and as their excitement would evidently end in 
assoc ; nai 


The province of Canton is ripe for rebellion, ready to | 


nexation to the States. The Montreal Herald sets forth, “bow an- 
nexation would conciliate the views of Canadian Free-traders with those 
of Canadian Protectionists.” The stars and stripes were suspended at se- 
veral places in Montreal on the 4th of July; and a local writer observes 
thereupon—* No doubt all these demonstrations partook more or less of 
the character of jokes; but it is not long since such jokes would have led 
to something serious, and they may be still the precursors of something 
serious enough. At any rate, they show what people are thinking about.” 
It is stated that the Government was anxious, and thought the occasion a 
fit one for holding its troops under arms throughout the day, to be ready 
to act with promptitude. 


West Inpies.—The Thames steam-ship brought a West India mail to 
Southampton on Saturday night. The news of interest is from Demerara 
and Jamaica, under the dates June 19th and 22d; and from Grenada, Bar- 
dos, and St. Lucia, under the dates June 22d, 27th, and 28th. 

In the Demerara Court of Policy, Gove-nor Barkly had carried the se- 
cond reading of a bill to extend the franchise of the colony. He stated 
that he had been desirous of referring to t!:ose by whom the Financial Mem- 
bers were elected, and he had Jearned that the limited constituency of the 
colony had suffered considerable diminution from the the non-assessment 
of an income tax last year. The present measure was framed in some de- 
gree upon the model of the English Reform B.ll; but the elective qualiti- 
cation was taken from local laws—the rural qualification, from the Jury - 
list Ordinance of 1846, the town qualification from the law of municipal 
elections. The se:ond reading was supported by the five official members, 
including the Governor; oppos:d by the five non-oflicial members; and 
carried by the cas‘ing-vote of the Governor. 

In Jamaica, several meetings had been held, and others were about to be 
held, with a view to move the home Government to persist in its attempts 
to suppress the slive-trade by force, and to desist from any measure it may 
have in contemplation for placing our trade with the Brazils on a more com- 
fortable and rational footing. The Mcrning Journal cbserves, that one of 
these meetings, held at St. Ann's, “is particularly deserving of notice, on 
account of the declaration that the inhabitants of this island are prepared 
for competition in the markets of the world with slave sugar, if those trea- 
ties are faithfully observed.” The meeting agreed to the following resolu- 
ti n— 

“ That the climate and soil of this is!and are as favourable for the production 
of sugar and coffve as that of any other country; and that its inhabitants are 
quite prepared for competition in the markets of the world with the natives of 
Cuba and the Brazils, provided that the stipulations of the treaties made between 
those countries and Great Britain were as faithfully observed by them as they 
have always been by the subjects of her Britannic Majesty.” 

The Assembly was to meet on the 26th. A very stormy session was antici- 
pated, particularly in relation to the Retrenchment Bill, on which it was 
deemed certain that the Legislature would be dissolved and new elections take 
place. The sugar crops looked exceedingly fine, particularly on the North side 
of the island. In the interior parishes they had at parts somewhat suffered 
from long droughts, but lately very salutary rains had fallen. The news 
from England, announcing a slight rise in sugar, had operated in favour 
of advanced rates, and given an impetus to business. But with respect to 
coffee, the planters had declined even picking the berry, as the market 
prices were totally unremunerative. * 

At Grenada, the Assembly had imposed a tax of 10 per cent on all in- 
comes paid out of the Treasury. The quarantive was reduced from twenty to 
ten days. In St. Lucia, the Legislative Council metzon the 25th June, to dis- 
cuss the financial affairs of the colony, with a view to the alleviation of 
existing difficulties, and devising ways and means for the service of 1850. 
A Committee had been appointed to investigate the affairs of the Treasury 
and its resources. Governor Darling was said to be determined to reduce 
the expenditure, and some sweeping measures were anticipated. There 
was a deficiency of nearly 2,000/. caused by the riots of March last, for 
which Earl Grey had declined any loan or assistance. It was probable 
that the 2s. tax on cultivated land would be raised to 4s per acre, and that 
a duty on the exports of sugar and rum would be imposed. The Barbados 
House of Assembly was sitting. Upon a motion for retrenchment in the 
salaries of the oflicers, an amendment was moved and carried, continuing 
the present salaries until such time as a comprehensive plan for retrench- 
ment can be adopted. 

A serious affair occurred at Bermuda, on board the Medway convict- 
ship, on the 21st of June. 

James Cronin, a convict, was about to undergo a whipping, to which he had 
been sentenced fur mutiny; and the four or five hundred convicts on board the 
ship were ordered on the spar-deck (forward) to witness the punishment. Twenty 
guards were drawn up near mod any with loaded muskets. A brother of the 
prisoner, who had been excused from attending but who insisted on eens Oe, 
sent, roshed forward just as the whipping commenced, and, waving his hat, called 
out to his fellow convicts in some brief Irish phrases. More than two bundred 
answered with a wild cheer and a rush to the barrier; “ upon which they clus- 
tered like bees,” threatening a descent on the quarter-deck, and shrieking with 
The overseer ordered them to “ fall back,” and threatened to fire: 


their descent en masse and the overwhelming of the armed party, the latter were 
ordered to fire. The first volley was disregarded, the convicts believing it was 
but blank cartridge: the rear rank then fired a volley, which killed two on the 
spot and wounded twelve others, some of them mortally. The mutineers in- 
stantly fled to hiding-places on the spar-deck; “ and the sentence was carried 
out.”  Inquests were held; and the Juries found verdicts of “ Justifiable homi- 
cide.” Cronin the ringleader was wounded in two places, and two other convicts 
were maimed for life. 


Miscellaneous. 
We understand that Sir George Grey is the Secretary of State expected 
to accompany her Majesty on her visit to Ireland. ‘The Royal party will 


| embark at Osborne on the Ist of August; and, weather permitting, dis- 





embark at Cork on Thursday night or Friday morning. From thence the 
Royal squadron will proceed to Dublin; and it is expected that her Ma- 
jesty will be able to disembark in Kingston Harbour early on Monday. 
Belfast isto be the next port at which her Majesty will touch; but the 


| day cannot at present be indicated, as it must necessarily depend on many 


| 


| 


circumstances. From Belfast the Royal squadron will proceed to Scotland, 
landing at Greenock.— Globe. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd has been appointed to the Judgeship vacant by 
the death of Mr. Justice Coltman. He received the Lord Chancellor's 
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returned to London, to sit at Chambers in place of Lord Denman, who has 
been indisposed. 

Mr. Talfourd’s promotion makes a Parliamentary vacancy for the borough 
of Reading. 

A few friends of Mr. Charles Buller have obtained, with Dr. Buckland’s 
permission, the site fora monument in Westminster Abbey—between the 
tombs of Horner and Warren Hastings: the monument, consisting of a 
tablet and bust, is nearly finished; and is to be seen at the studio of Mr. 
Weekes, No. 29 Lower Belgrave Place, Pimlico. It would have been 
easy to raise the cost (370/.) among the friends who projected the memorial ; 
but they remembered that others might desire to join in the work, and to 
that end a subscription has been opened at Messrs. Drummond’s bank. As 
the total amount to be made up is so small, no contribution above 5/. is to 
be received. 


Lord Ellesmere is erecting a monument in the North aisle of Henry the Se- 
venth’s Chapel at Westminster to mark the grave of Joseph Addison. There is 
a statue to Addison in Poet’s Corner; but hitherto the spot where his remains lie 
has been unmarked by a tablet. 

Mr. Peter Bartholomew Drouet, the proprietor of the late infant pauper esta- 
blishment at Surrey Hall, Lower Tooting, died last week, at Margate, of diseased 
heart and dropsy. Mr. Drouet had never been well since his wife’s death, 
eighteen months since. 

Among the victims to the cholera has been the Reverend C. Broughton St. 
George, the Chaplain of the Tower. Mr. Broughton was seized while in the act 
“pean on Sunday last. “ His voice, which at all times was perfectly clear 
and loud, suddenly fell towards the conclusion of his sermon, and became quite 
inaudible. After the sermon was over, he went home to his parsonage-house, ad- 
joining the church, and was immediately attacked with the symptoms of cholera.’ 

e died early on Monday morning. 

A sad accident occurred recently at the Niagara Falls. A party of seven 
Americans—Mr. and Mrs. De Forest, their three daughters, and two gentlemen— 
were viewing the waters from Luna Island. One of the gentlemen, Mr. Addington, 
was betrothed to the eldest daughter of Mr. De Forest: Mr. Addington, in jest, 
threatened to throw Antoinette, the youngest daughter, a girl of seven, into the 
torrent if she played so near the edge; and he caught her up as if to carry out 
his threat; she struggled—slipped from his grasp, fell into the water, and was 
rapidly borne away! Mr. Addington plunged in after her, caught her by the 
waist, and then both were hurried away to certain death. 

An auctioneering estimate of Mr. Hudson's estates about to be brought under 
the hammer—Londsborough, (bought of the Duke of Devonshire,) 470,0002 ; 
Baldersby, 108,0002.; Octen Grange, 80,0001; Newby Park, 22,0002; Gibraltar 
House, at Albert Gate, 18,0002; making a total amount invested in lands and 
houses alone within a trifle of 700,000/ 

We are informed that the sentence on Captain G. Douglas, late of the Sixteenth 
Regiment, is about to undergo revision.— Guernsey Star. 

On Friday week, several steam-vessels belonging to the Waterman’s Company 
were engaged in removing between four and five hundred convicts from the Mill- 
bank Prison to Woolwich, where they were transferred aboard a Government 
steam-vessel to be conveyed to Shoreham Cliffs, on the coast of Sussex, to remain 
there until the cholera has subsided in the prison. The barracks at Shoreham 
Cliffs are very spacious, the locality is extremely healthy, and the place is well 
adapted for a temporary prison. 


~ Whether it be one of the results of free trade or not, it is an undoubted fact, 
that since the passing of Sir Robert Peel's tariff, the foreign breeders have come 
over to these annual meetings in greater numbers, and have made very large pur- 
chases of the best specimens of stock for the purpose of improving their own de- 
ficient breeds— Morning Post: Norwich Correspondence. 

A very violent storm burst over the Metropolis on Thursday about two o'clock, 
and lasted a considerable time. The rain descended in torrents, and there was a brief 
shower of hail; the lightning was vivid, and the peals of thunder astounding. 
During the tempest the wind rapidly shifted. From the accounts since published, 
it appears that some damage was done by the lightning in most parts of London. 
At Whitechapel, many buildings suffered; and a young man was killed, in the act 
of talking with another at his own door. man who received a shock, was ren 
dered motionless for a time, and was found to have lost his reason, The clock 
tower of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, was struck, and a stone knocked out and 
shivered to pieces; the fragments breaking in the roof where they fell. There 
was e meeting in the Vestry-room at the time—the alarm may be easily con- 
ceived. 

The stormy weather that has brought such seasonable relief to agriculture in the 
shape of rain, has been attended by a fatality at Woolwich. On Wednesday af- 
ternoon, the military band was preparing to play on the parade; to keep a clear 

amid the crowd, a number of soldiers were being told-off, when the light- 
ning struck the group: Gunner Queeny was killed on the spot; Gunner Mill. 

was rendered insensible for some time; and several others were stunned. 
The electric fluid passed through Queeny’s head, and thence down his body. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 








Number of Summer 
Deaths. Average. 

Bymotic Diseases ......ccccercrccrecsccccccccsccevccccessserssece 1002. w... = 302 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. 3B asee 44 
Tubercular Diseases. ......cccccccccccccccccccccccces suscccesece 206 190 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. ...... BIT woee «=D 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........0+.005 cceees cee BB neve 29 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 81 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .... SB cece 76 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢. .......-+6+-s80. ee eve 17 ll 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. ....... 8 7 
heumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c ooo 6 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C...... 6... 6.0eeeeceeneeeee err 2 
Malformations ......ccrccccrcccccccccscvccseccccovecesereeceeces @ seve 3 
Premature Birth ......cccccccccccscccccc:ccccrecccccsccesecocces 29 22 
Atrophy 35 25 
Age ..... 3a 43 
Sudden .. ese eee eee | errr 8 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.........++.6+0+ss008 30 cuee 36 
Total (including unspecified causes) ........ee.eeeeeees 1741 1008 


“The return for last week records the further progress of the prevailing disease. 
The deaths from all causes, which in the two previous weeks were 1,070 and 1 369 
rose in the last to 1,741; a number which exceeds the average of the season by 
783. In the two previous weeks the deaths caused by cholera were 152 and 339; 
but in the last they have reached 678, whilst the weekly average is only 8. Of 
the 678 persons who have sunk under the epidemic, 355 were males and 323 fe- 

; & more equal distribution than in previous weeks: the rate of increase is 
apparent in the fuct that in each of last two weeks the mortality from cholera 
has been about double that of the week immediately preceding. The mortality 
from diarrhoea and dysentery also increases, the deaths in three weeks having 
been 54, 100, and 146; while the weekly average of this season is not more than 
84. The whole mortality from the three diseases, in last week, is therefore 824, 
and gives an excess on the average of 732, which almost exactly coincides with 
the excess of mortality from all causes as stated above. The diarrhoea was fatal 


ern, which comprises Marylebone, Pancras, Islington, Hack 
where the deaths in the week were only : But it is chiefly Yanark a eatend 
South side of the river; where the deaths from the epidemic in the ia 
weeks were successively 93, 192, and 443. In Newington they were 53: - St 
George, Southwark, 51; in Bermondsey, 64; in Lambeth, 106. In Rot herhi ~ 
the deaths were 37, the same as in the previous week. Typhus continues a 
the average; hooping-cough above, scarlatina and smallpox considerably und rk 
Two persons died of privation; three of intemperance. —- 
“The mean reading of the barometer in the week was 29:692, and lower than j 
the previous week. The mean temperature was lower than the average _— . 
on Monday and Tuesday. The highest occurred on the former day. and — 
83.6°. The mean of the week was 60.5°; less by 6° than in the previous ware 
The direction of the wind for the week was variable. . 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nigur, 

Both Houses of Parliament transacted a great variety of business yes- 
terday, chiefly in the way of advancing bills. 

The Peers listened for some time to critical complaints by Lord 
BrovuGnamM of what he deemed trivial or mischievous alterations made in 
his Bankruptcy Law Consolidation Bill by the Commons; but he wound 
up by proposing that, at so advanced a period, the House should agres to 
all the amendments except a few; which was done. 

In the other House, two of the many conversations assumed the import- 
ance of debates. Mr. ANSTEY opposed the Slave-trade (Persian Gulf) Bill 
as tending to embarrass our relations with Arabian chiefs whose independ- 
ence of Persia is uncertain; and to hamper our commercial proceedings, as 
all slave-trade treaties continually do. He moved that the bill be read 
third time that day six months. Sir Epwarp CoLEBROOKE seconded the 
motion. Lord PALMERSTON was sorry to observe the abstract love of 
slavery exhibited in the speeches of the mover and seconder. He declared 
that there was not the slightest doubt about the independence of the Arab 
chiefs; and that the slaves whom the bill was designed to protect specially 
claim our sympathy, because they are mostly Abyssinian Christians. 
Several other Members spoke on either side. Ultimately the amend- 
ment was withdrawn; several attempts at verbal amendment were negati- 
ved; and the bill passed. 

The other debate arose on the question, whether the House should waive 
its privileges by assenting to the amendments of the Lords in the Poor- 
Relief (Ireland) Bill, although those amendments touched upon rates, 
The SPEAKER stated, that the House had waived its privileges in regard to 
the Irish Municipal Bill of 1834, and the Irish Poor-laws of 1838 and ’47. 
Lord Jonn Russet observed, that in the case of a poor-law the Peers 
could scarcely handle it without infringing the privileges of the Commons. 
He moved that the Lords’ amendments should be considered. Sir James 
GRAHAM objected to strengthening such doubtful precedents by continuing 
a string of them; and he proposed a different course, which had been taken 
in the case of a local bill,—namely, that the Lords’ amendments should be 
taken into consideration that day six months; and that a fresh bill should 
be introduced, embodying the amendments, to be passed through all its 
stages at once. After a longish debate, in which the majority of speakers 
were against the Government mode, Sir James Graham’s amendment was 
negatived; the House proceeded to consider the amendments; and they 
were for the most part adopted. 

Both Houses adjourned till this day—the Lords to meet at noon, the 
Commons at two o'clock. 





| 
| 


The House of Lords met today at noon: more than a score of bills were 
advanced a stage, and the Royal Assent was given to sixty-five public and 
private bills—including the Consolidated Fund Bill, the Iucumbered Esta- 
tes (Ireland) Bill, with some other Irish measures. A conference was 
held with the Commons on the amendments to the Poor-relief (Ireland) 
Bill; which the Peers are to reconsider on Monday. 

The House of Commons met at two o'clock, and also pushed forward 
innumerable measures with headlong celerity. Mr. BERNAL remarked the 
impossibility of checking the alterations in several of the number which 
had been amended by the Lords, and sent down that very day. Mr. Fox 
MavteE said, that the President of the Railway Board had been desirous of 
introducing an amendment into a Railway Bill which had come down 
from the Lords that morning, but had been prevented by the lateness. 
Then, said Mr. DisraE i, the prorogation was premature. Subsequently, 
Lord Joun Russecx said there would be plenty of time to consider the 
amendments, and that the prorogation would not take place till Wednesday. 





Mr. BaILiie moved an address to the Crown, praying the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire on the spot into the means taken to suppress 
the insurrection in Ceylon; the Committee having been unable to com- 
plete its inquiry without evidence from that island. Lord Jonn RussELL 
opposed the motion on the grounds that it implied a primf facie case 
against the Governor Lord Torrington; that the Committee advanced no 
evidence in support of it; and that it would be better to reappoint the 
Committee. The motion was negatived by 90 to 33. 


The election of Sir James Duke as Member for London, in the room of 
Mr. Pattison, was performed yesterday in the Guildhall, without the 
slightest infraction of unanimity; so opponent having been found to emu 
late the fate of Lord John Manners. Mr. Cobden, Mr. Hume, and many 
of Sir James's Parliamentary friends, lent their presence to the ceremony. 
Sir James was proposed and seconded by Mr. Thompson Hankey and Al- 
derman Lawrence. Mr. Hankey had a fling at “ Finality,’—proposing Sir 
James Duke as the steadfast advocate of progressive improvements, and 
congratulating the electors that they had not been obliged to migrate West- 
wards in search ofa more lordly candidate. In returning thanks, Sir James 
Duke dispensed with promises; referring to his conduct during the twelve 
years that he had represented Boston, and especially to his votes. 

At a meeting of Liberals in Reading yesterday, Mr. Richard Gardner 
offered himself a candidate on “purely Liberal principles,” repudiating 
sympathy with that “ Bankrupt firm” the Russell Cabinet; and he was 
accepted unanimously. 


Last night’s Gazette announces that the Queen has appointed the Right Honour- 


able Sir James Stephen, K.C.B., to be Protessor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in the room of William Smyth, Esq., . ; 
At Clonmel] Assizes, on Wednesday, all the parties in gaol for playing minor 


parts in the insurrectionary proceedings at were called to the 





in a large proportion of cases to children under two years of age. The increa:@ 
ef cholera is in each of the five Metropolitan divisions except the North- 


and informed that Government did not mean to proceed further against them. 
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Many of the leaders are now suffering the legal consequences of their mad folly, 

others are fugitives from the land; but the prisoners at the bar had conducted 
ves in an exemplary manner during their long detention in gaol; the 

country is quiet, and it is trusted that they will not easily be led again into the 

like folly. They were therefore liberated on their recognizances, to surrender to 

indoment on due notice from the Crown. 

In the sitting of the French Assembly on Thursday, the first six articles of 
the bill relative to the press were agreed to. A great number of amendments 
were brought forward by the Opposition, but all of them were rejected. 

Letters from Paris of yesterday evening's date say that the ultimatum of Aus- 
tria has not been accepted by that Piedmontese Government. A counter- project 
has been drawn up by that Government, in which the concessions offered 

Piedmont are set forth; and it has been already despatched by the 

Ihevalier de Bruck to Vienna: in the mean time, M. de Bruck has con- 
sented to remain at Turin, and to let matters remain in statu quo until the 
reply of the Austrian Cabinet shall have been received. 

Letters from Constantinople of the (th instant, state that the Porte had pro- 
tested against the Russian troops passing through the Turkish territofy of Tran- 
sylvania ; intimating, that should they be defeated and attempt to return the 
same way, they will instantly be disarmed. 

The fortress of Rastadt surrendered unconditionally to the Prussian forces on 
the '23d instant. Some of the insurgents had been for a time ina state of 


mutin against their leaders. The leaders Tiedeman, Corvin, and Willich, are in | 


y: 
The mail-steamer Canada was telegraphed off Holyhead this morning; having 
left Halifax on the 21st, and having therefore crossed the Atlantic in seven days! 








Stock EXcHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The business of the English Market has not been extensive; though from the | 


simultaneous occurrence of several sales of Reduced and Three-and-a-quarter per 
Cents during the early part of the week the prices of the various current securi- 
ties declined about 4 per cent; Consols for Money having fallen to 924, and the 


others proportionally. Since Wednesday, the price has improved again, and is | 


today nearly the same as at the close of last week; theclosing price of Consols for 
Money and that for Account being 934. Money continues as abundant as ever, 
and is easily obtainable in the Stock Exchange, upon the security of English 
Stock, at the rate of from 1 to 14 per cent per annum; while the discount rate 
for first-class bills may be quoted at about 2 per cent. 


In the Foreign Market there is scarcely any change from the prices of last | 


week. The Scrip and Stock of the Danish Five per Cent Loan continue to im- 


the latter has been as high as 98, which is equivalent to a premium of | 
12 per cent for the Scrip. Russian Bonds have declined from 2 to 24 per cent, 


but have been rather firmer for the last two or three days. The prices of Dutch 
Two-and-a-half per Cent and Four per Cent Stock are well supported, in the 
almost total absence of business occasioned by the scarcity of Bonds; the mar- 
ket being quite bare of this commodity, and the prevailing disposition being for 
investment. Portuguese and Spanish Stock continue without material variation. 
Mexican Stock has fluctuated within 4 per cent of 27, but has only on rare oc- 
casions been quoted above that price. Messrs. Schneider aud Co. have published 
a statement proving that they were never in possession of sufficient funds to pay 
an entire dividend upon the Mexican Bonds, as stated in the letter from the 
Finance Minister of the Republic. It appears that the statement of the Minister 


is meant to apply to the Converted Debt only; and that he imagined, that as | 


Messrs. Schneider had funds suflicient in amount to pay the dividend upon the 
Converted Stock, they should have applied them to that purpose only, and not, 
by including the outstanding portion of the Unconverted Debt in the payment, 
have rendered it impossible to pay more than the portion already paid of the 
entire dividend. Messrs. Schneider, however, assert that they were bound to 
divide the assets in hand equally among all the creditors of the Republic. The 
Peruvian and other South American S are without change or animation. 
The transactions in the Railway Shares have been few, and the fluctuations 
unimportant. 






SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOCK. 


The English Stock Market is firm at the closing quotations of yesterday, and | 


The Foreign Funds are 


without the occurrence of any business of importance. 
The fol- 


also without variation, and the business occurring in them insignificant. 


lowing are the principal bargains recorded in the Railway Shares: Aberdeen 193; | 


Caledonian 244 #; Eastern Counties, Guaranteed Six per Cent, 113; Brighton, 
374; North-western, 1334 24; Ditto, New Quarter-shares, 154; North British, 
a 34; North Stafford, 124; South-eastern, 213 4; York and North 
idland, 314 § 31. 
SaTcurDay, Two o’CLOcK. 
The English Funds close at the morning's quotations: we cannot notice the 
occurrence of any transactions of importance. The French Funds were rather 
firmer in Paris yesterday; the closing price of the Five per Cents being 87 80 
and of the Three per Cents 53 35. The business of the Foreign Market has 
been confined to the following transactions: Brazilian, 84; Danish Three per 
Cents, 69}; Grenada Deferred, 34; Mexican, 263 274 74 9; Portuguese, 304; 


Russian, 1054; Spanish Active, 183 4; Dutch Two-and-a-half, 51% §; Ditto | 


Four per Cents, 814 803 %. The following are the principal bargains in Railway 
Shares since the morning. Caledonian, 244 3 §; Chester and Holyhead Pre- 
ference, 123; Eastern Counties, 83 {; East Lancashire Preference, 7§; Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, 41; Great Western, 834; Ditto Quarter-shares, 173 § 18 174; Ditto 
Fifths, 164 153; Ditto New, 17/., 114; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 374; 
London and North-western, 1334 24; Midland, 66 5}; North British Quarter- 

, 3; North Staffordshire, 12; South-eastern and Dover, 214; York and 
North Midland, 314 2; Ditto Preference, 73 4. 

eos 932 









3 per Cent Consols -.. ) Danish 3 per Cents ......--- 69 71 
Ditto for Account .--.++++++ 93 | | Dutch 24 per Cents......++- 5132 

3 per Cent Reduced........ » 933 Ditto 4 per Cents ..-.+++++- 80} 1} 
BS per Cente 2 cccccccccccces 932 94 | Mexican 5 perCents 1846... 27 4 
Long Annuities........+++.. 8 15-16 9 New Granada...+..+++0++++ 15} 16) 
Bank Stock......+s+seeeee- 199 3 Portuguese N.4 perCents 1842 30 3 
Exchequer Bills «.+.++.+++++ 48 51 Portuguese Old 1424.....-.- 73 80 
India Stock «++ +0++ssseeeees 250 251 Russian 5 per Cents ....-..- 104 106 
Brazilian 5 per Cents . «+ 835 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 18 
Belgian 4} per Cents. . - 824 Ditto 3 per Cents 1442....-- 3414 
Buenos Ayres...+++++.e+++. 43 5 | Venezuela «.sessssesseeees 23 25 
Chilian 6 per Cents .....-+++ 94 6 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 2lst July 
exhibit, when compared with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
BAaN&ING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 








Rast . . s cvccccccccccccccccesccveces cocece £2,982 «200s — 
Public Deposits «see cceeceseccccccceecees oo ee twee £294,317 
Other Depusits....- chimitebenceensdateuses ° — 166,182 
Seven-day and other Bills .........-+++0++ . ee ——— 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight —— sevens 97,042 
Other Securities ......eseceecceeceececeeces e —— seccs 27,628 
Notes unissued .....--. eececcccccoceccvocese ——— — seeee 362,015 
Actual Circulation ......6cecsccccceeeecees oe 269,060 «+006 — 
Issue DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ...esccsccesseseecccnces eccccee —— — sveee 92,215 
OD cccccccccccccces Covescccccccccccce ee ——= ceecs 50,730 
This week. Last week, 
Total Bullion in both Departments ..... eevces 14,717,193 oe eee 14,767,923 
Actual Circulation ....++sescsceeeeeees eceees 19,728,335 «eee 19,453,275 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 

CavuTiovsty silent during the deliberative part of the. session, 
Lord Palmerston has signaliz+: its scampering penultimate week 
by a burst of eloquence in favour of Hungary, her independence 
and rights. A very imposing speech, which has quite restored 
the confidence of Parliamentary Liberals in the Secretary for 
| Foreign Affairs! Yet the imposing speech is no more than a clever 
mystification. The whole crit of it is summed up in this pas- 
sage— 

“Tt is not fitting that a countyy « 
having such various and extensive jute: 


cupying such a proud position as England, 
ts, should lock herself up, and, in simple 
| regard to her own internal affairs, :envain a passive and mute spectator of every- 
thing going on. It is quite true it muy be said, ‘ Your opinions are but opinions; 
you express them against powers wlio have large armies at their command; and 
what are opinions without armies? My answer is, opinions are stronger than 
armies. Opinions, if they are fo: in truth and justice, will in the end pre- 
| vail against the bayonets of infan‘ry, against the fire of artillery.” 
“Opinions are stronger tlian armies,’—a pretty sentence, 
that quite falls in with the Mechanics-Institute philosophy of 
the day. But what is ifs practical validity? Public opinion 
is only stronger than armics when it possesses those who master 
armies. It is true that the government of every country 
is based, negatively if not positively, on public opinion; 
because if the strong mass did not acquiesce in the incum- 
bency it could oust the incunbents: so that they sit by its 
favour ; but only because public opinion obliges the physical force 
of the country, including i's army, to acquiesce. If the govern- 
ment of a country is a bad one, opinion can only prevail upon it 
| in one or other of two woys: either by animating a material 
force adverse to the governiaent,—that is, by raising up an army 
against the government,—or by converting the leaders of the ex- 
| isting material force. Count Stadion is a lunatic, probably 
through the sickening despair of constant failure in the effort to 
make the rulers of Austria accept the opinion that might save 
their empire: the appeal las been made from that “ opinion” to 
arms; the contest lies between the army of a small state and 
that of a large state aided hy a larger; it will be decided by mili- 
tary skill, numbers, and weight of metal: Lord Palmerston 
stands by eloquently prcte-ting, and declaring that opinion is 
stronger than armies. Wii! his protest prevail against the Rus- 
sian and Austrian armies on the plains of Hungary? There is 
the ready and appropriate fieid to test the truth of his maxim. 
But it has been tested already : public opinion has sent its ver- 
bal subsidies to the aid of Poland—and where is Poland? What 
has written and oral intervention, even with a show of guns, 
done for Sicily ? Worse thin nothing ; for indeed it has not been 
without practical results. .\ British Minister was sent to Italy 
to embody the views of the British Ministry : his presence, his 
language, his mien, were such as to make the Sicilians believe 
that their insurrection woul! be supported, their “ constitution ” 
restored, their chosen King recognized—the last point was ex< 
pressly declared by the Dyitisli representatives : the whole lan- 
guage of the British agents was such as to induce the Sicilians to 
believe that the acts of th British would correspond. There 
were no acts on the part of the British ; but when the Sicilians 
had rebelled, reconstituted tlemselves, and chosen their King, 
Lord Palmerston, applyiny lis maxim that opinions are stronger 
than armies, declined to furni-h anything beyond opinion,—and 
the Sicilians were deaten ; beaten by the wretched Government of 
Naples, with the heir of its fovlish and faithless dynasty. 
“ Non volge lanno in lui senti Palermo 
aulica ragZza, 
And in England too: tie sentence of the Florentine satirist 
should be struck in brass, and delivered on a medal as an honorary 
| testimonial to the British fur their aid. The British intervention 
in Sicily is marked by bad faitlh—no less; the same kind of bad 
faith which we impute to a man who deceives a woman by pay- 
ing her “ attentions.” Sicily wight decidedly bring her action 
against England for breach of promise. 
| From the last brilliant, successful, and accepted oration of the 
| Foreign Secretary, we may yather the Whig and Liberal idea of 
the present duty of England towards the nations in the matter 
of foreign intervention. 1! consists in a literal application of the 
| vox et preeterea nihil” rule—the Minister is to talk, and nothing 
more. If so, let us disband not only our armies but our embas- 
sies, and let our Ministers co1suramate their metamorphosis into 
a body of essayists. Recognize the Edinburgh Review as a De- 
| partment of State. That would really be better, because it would 
be quite intelligible. Let it be understood that England is to 
take no further part in tie sflairs of Europe, except a literary 
part as the publisher of “articles,” and then the parties that re- 
present “ progress,” &c. would not be seduced by didactic lucu- 
brations into rebellions and overt acts. We are not blaming 
Lord Palmerston for a fvible that belongs to his colleagues, 
his party, and perhaps the bulk of the British people just now; 
who like to enjoy the credit and renown of intervening to main- 
; tain opinions, without the cost. England claims to represent 
certain opinions, but wishes it to be a titular office—like Henry 
the Eighth, who retained the title conferred upon him by the 
| Pope as “ Defender of the Faith,” after he had repudiated wife 
| and Pope. ; : ; 
Turn we to other pariivs, to see if there is any corrective to 
| this mystified and inconsistent notion of our foreign relations ; 
| for it is most desirable to extricate the subject from its half spon- 
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taneous obscurity, and see our course clearly. 





gives voice to the opinion of the Anti-Ministerial Peers, an in- | 


choate majority of the Upper House; who resolve with him—1. 
That England ought to demand “ and obtain ” “ satisfactory ” 
explanations touching the international proceedings of foreign 
powers; 2. that she ought not to interfere between governments 
and subjects; 3. that her conduct must be regulated by “ friendly 
feeling” towards “ allies” to whom we may be bound under 
treaty. In other words, England is to demand satisfaction when 


one king quarrels with another, but is to say nothing when a | 


eople complains that its king is tyrannical and unjust. Eng- 
and is to interfere for princes, but not for peoples—she is to pro- 
tect Ferdinand of Naples, Ferdinand of Austria, Nicholas of Rus- 
sia; but not Sicilians, nor Hungarians, nor Poles. Lord Brough- 
am’s doctrine, we believe, has obtained no recognition since 
Europe had a history. The publicists declare that when a state 
is divided by two parties, a foreign state may take its choice be- 
tween the two, and aid which it pleases. The quarrel between a 
ruler and subject, Austria and the Guelf, became the party war 
of another land. King Leopold sits upon a throne which Eng- 
land helped to raise among a people warring on its sovereign. 
From the middle ages to our own day, foreign intervention has 
accepted the invitation of peoples as well as princes, and more 
often perhaps with a solid justification. Lord Brougham’s rule 
is consistent and intelligible in itself; it recognizes in each state 
the powers that be, and them alone; it was, or ought to have 
been, the rule of the high Tories when they existed in England, 
and of the Holy Alliance: it has not been the rule of nations, nor 
is it of this nation now; and we do not believe that, distinctly 
anderstood, it would be the rule. 

From the Tory view turn we to the more popular side—the one 
—— at the City meeting in favour of Hungary—to see 
what we can learn there. Little. It is a reflex of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s doctrine with an addendum by Mr. Cobden. The head of 
the Manchester school allows to opinion the help derivable from 
Operations on the money-market. At the meeting to protest 
against the intervention of Russia in Hungary, Mr. Cobden takes 
— to show that it is not necessary to resist Russia, because she 

as not money enough for more than a limited indulgence in 
soldiering. She can only, he says, afford so much campaigning ; 
she can’t go further without coming to Western Europe for a loan ; 
and you can refuse the money. What then? wi/d it be refused? 
Austria, he says, is bankrupt, and cannot raise money. Again 
what then? The French Directory issued assignats, and yet de- 
fied Europe. Bonaparte overran the Continent with troops which, 
cheap as they were, cost more than bean-eating Russians. The 
United States saw their currency go to a terrible discount, and 
yet beat England. South American States have obtained loans. 
And if Russia were to ask a loan secured on her territories, her 
mines, and her dynastic probabilities, would the sages of the 
European stock exchange refuse it, either on mercantile or patri- 
otic grounds? “Credat Judeus.” Discount can always be 
stretched to the point of temptation, and capital will never find 
the heart to refuse a profit. That, assuredly, is not set down in 
the moral code of free trade. If tenders were invited, a Russian 
“ England-invasion” loan would be quoted on the London ’change, 
daily, by name. There is much cant in the terrors which 
make Russia a bugbear; some cant also in the neatly ruled calcu- 
lations which exhibit her powerless while she is threatening Ger- 
many, alarming Christian Turkey, invading Hungary, and nego- 
tiating the alliance of France. 

It is time that we should leave child’s play. The position of 
Europe is serious enough to demand something graver than clap- 
trap or amateur statesmanship. The vice of our foreign policy 
is, that it rests on assumptions, and acts in mystification. We 
are without a real foreign policy; we are unguided by a distinct 
rule—without compass in the obscurity and the storm. Some of 
our statesmen prefer a compass whose pole is the stem of the shi 
they are steering; a foolish and unsafe device to cheat one’s self. 
We cannot, even in foreign policy, eat our cake and have it. We 
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How to act, is an ulterior question. Lord Palmerston declares 
that the firstiobject of England is to maintain peace, and the next 
| to count for something in the world. A poor idea of national 
aspirations! Englanu’s first object should be to uphold what 
to her conscientious judgment seems just; next, to promote 
as much practical good as she can in the world. But what does 
she count good and just in politics? It would be quite possible to 
embody in a formal declaration the principles by which this 
country is prepared to stand, in such form as to accord with the 
actual conclusions to which England bas practically arrived jn 
her own career, and to command the adhesion of every English 
' statesman; and that declaration might be sent to our representa- 
tives at fureign courts, for communication to those courts, as the 
chart of English policy. It would fix our own counsel, and serve 
as a guide to foreign states. If it be clearly understood to what 
we will give and to what refuse our support, states will have no 
| difficulty in learning how to earn our friendship and intercourse - 
| both of which we can render practically valuable. To those who 
| are politically just, our wealth, our experience, our extended 
dominion, our influence, may afford powerful help, short of send- 
ing forth great armies. But no army is too great to maintain the 
_word of England. Let that word never go forth unless she is pre- 
_pared to redeem it with a host, and it will never go forth 
in vain. As it is, we are likely to go to war by accident, to 
enforce some purpose which we do not see, and to achieve results 
which we shall not like—wasting the treasure of the country to 
purchase oppression for the nations and hatred for ourselves, 
We have not yet outlived the practice of war, but we can limit 
our own share in it to one rule—the rule of never using arms ex- 
cept to vindicate those fixed and proclaimed principles which are 
sanctioned by the experience, the deliberate judgment, and the 
affection of Englishmen—which have achieved our greatness, and 
are the key to our future security. With such fixed and known 
foreign policy, war would become for us, what it ought to be, an 
economy of peace, a guarantee of civilization: the strength of 
England would be known to the nations as the faithful and stead- 
fast instrument of enlightened opinion, dear to the just, terrible 
only to those hated by the just ; and thus we should gain an ever- 
increasing alliance of the wise and powerful—an alliance founded 
on something stronger than treaty stipulations, on the force of our 
own virtue and a common faith. Withsucha course marked out, 
we might even now enter the congress of nations, and obtain for 
Europe a restoration of order under new and better guarantees 
than those which she has forfeited. 


| THE NEW POLITICAL HERESY. 
| Communism is in possession of every section of the Parliament, 
if the frequency of the imputation may be trusted. Lord John 
Russell accuses Mr. Feargus O'Connor of Communism; though 
Mr. O'Connor declares that his resolution about the “ first fruits” 
of labour only referred to taxation,—as if he had adopted the 
hrase from some Socialist ally without understanding it! Mr. 
| Horsman seems to accuse Ministers of Communism in Ireland, 
since he says that the support of large bodies by a poor-law is 
the worst vice of that doctrine. Mr. Cobden accuses Lord Ro- 
bert Grosvenor of Communism, for trying to regulate the hours 
of journeymen bakers. Indeed, Mr. Cobden casts about the 
charge with the nonchalance of a man who does not account it 
a very grave one. The word is becoming quite familiar in Par- 
liament, and by familiarity is losing much of its terrors. Mem- 
bers are growing used to find themselves reckoned in the same 
category with Louis Blanc or Proudhon; and yet probably 
— do not find themselves such very shocking people after 
all. 

There does seem to be a spice of truth in the reproach. Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor’s “first fruits” declaration was undoubted 
Communism, though he did not know it; but even in measures 
less overtly ders. with the sign of that faith there is the lurk- 
ing element. Old “ Protection” is a sort of vague, lumbering, 

feeble Communism ; an effective poor-law does go a great way in 


| 

















cannot sit at the councils of Europe without incurring the re- | the same direction; Lord Ashley's measures, readily as they pass 
sponsibilities of our presence. Lord Carlisle is right when he | current among orthodox politicians, can be justified only on 





says that we cannot repudiate the fellowship of humanity and | grounds of the heterodox order; Lord Robert Grosvenor’s appli- 


refuse to aid the oppressed: there have been, and will be, occa- 
sions in which England must declare the rights of humanity, 
and declaring, stand by them, or forfeit all claim to high posi- 
tion, But that duty is not one to be trifled with. Precisely 
because the judgment of so great a nation carries with it a 
preponderating weight, and because the declaration of so 


powerful a nation must be followed up with a fulfilment | 


of responsibilities, it is necessary to define and limit the 
occasions of intervention, and the principles. You must do 
so for the sake of prudence, of national dignity, and of effective 
results. Waste not the influence of the state, nor make it cheap. 
Lord Palmerston’s rule is, always talk, and usually talk big, 
but never act: the true rule is, never ta’k, unless you are 
prepared to act; never talk so big as you will act. Do not 
go so far in action even as to utter words, unless you see 


the whole course before you and the consequences of meena. | it, | 


or unless you see a principle so sacred that you are prepared to 
follow it at all costs, Unless you are prepared for one or other 
alternative, act not; but then, speak not. Use not the language 
of strength in vain, or you depreciate the currency of the national 
influence. If you claim, be prepared to exact what you claim. 
If justice makes you think it necessary to protest, be ready to 
stand by your protest. 


cation of short time, no less than Mr. Fielden’s, is of the same 
nature. 

The worst of it is, that for all this increasing familiarity with 
the name and substance, the ideas on the subject are as far re- 
| moved as possible from distinctness. Neither those who cast the 
reproach nor those who parry it quite perceive what it conveys. 
Mr. O'Connor, who utters naked Communism, disclaims it ; and 
| legislators who adopt it in substance would be as much surprised 

at recognizing their own work as the Bourgeois Gentilhomme at 
| his own achievements in “prose.” Nay, some philanthropists 
might abandon their labours if they knew that so shocking a name 

could be fastened on them. The name and matter of the doctrine, 
therefore, are under discussion, and yet Members do not know 
what they are discussing. Of course, such a discussion cannot 
be very profitably conducted ; the questions mooted cannot be 
much advanced while the terminology hangs loose and the con- 
clusions float by unrecognized : so that, if the discussion is to be 
| prolonged, it might be as well to come to some understanding 
about terms, premises, and so forth. The Honourable Commons 
should pass a standing order next session, that no Member—ex- 





empting, perhaps, those who are no longer under sixty years of 


age—shou 


: d use the word “ Communism ” until he has eo 
his qualification to use it by showing what it means. 
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other hand, curious inquirers should set themselves to scent out 
all the Communism they can: it is fair game. Let the sharpest 
economists ferret it out; let th: Roebucks and Brights have at 
the Ashleys ard the Poulett Scrop s, in! tear the veil from their 
proceedings. We have already denounced the City Corporation 
and the Irish scheme instigated by Sir Robert Peel: Jet Mr. 
Trelawney inform against it ; we promise him half the fine upon 
conviction. The House of Commens, do you call it? say, rather, 
the House of Communists. 
world know what they are doing. 

Meanwhile, it might be as wel! if the moral police who are to deal 
with the secret innovators—the intellectual gendarmerie—were to 
overhaul their own weapons, furbish them up, and try them for 
use. Some are worn and need repair or cleaning. Let us have 
out the standing axioms and dogmas of the opposite school; 


which the stanchest advocates find to be put upon its defence—as | 


they practically confess, by defending it. The two leading states- 
men of the Commons have thought it necessary, this session, 
oftener than once, to enter into an active defence of the main 
positions of political economy. Let us see, then, what we want 
overhauled for the purpose of the contest, if the discussion is to be 
revived in another session. 

Sir Robert Peel would crush the Communistic heresy at a 
blow, by citing the importance of Capital—the fund for paying 
labour. Now what is capital? Adam Smith calls it “stock”; in 
which sense, it is the subsistence and materials for continuing 
labour with increased productiveness. But labour cannot use 
more than a certain portion of stock ; and if labour produces stock 
in an increasing ratio, there is no occasion to take heed for any 
accumulation of stock beyond a certain point. Indeed, labour 
bestowed on producing superfluous stock would be wasted. And 
if superfluous stock became convertible,—if it were at the mercy 
of persons speculating for their own gain, without care how they 
deranged markets,—if it might be transferred, without any sufh- 
cient insight into commercial operations, so as to over-stimulate 
this or that trade,—if these things happened, there might be 
dangerous qualities attaching to this potent god of the economist, 
Capital. There are traditions of whole towns set to make whole 
marketfuls of goods after the demand for such goods had ceased 
—Paisley, for instance, could have supplied the United Kingdom 
with grey shawls, when Yorkshire had clothed it in red shawls. 
Have these incidents of “capital” been thoroughly investigated, 
described, classified, and made clear for practical use? Because 
if they have not, the Economists are not quite prepared to carry 
on the discussion with the Communists. 

“ A discussion with the Communists!” cries the political eco- 
nomist, outraged and humiliated at the bare idea. Yet indeed it 
is time to go through that work, as you will admit if you note 
these three reasons. 1. The doctrine of Communism holds pos- 
session of im numbers in France and Germany, and of 
many also here in England. 2. An amount of intelligence is en- 
gaged on that side, more or less openly, which at least claims re- 
spectful attention. 3. You are already in the discussion, only 
Without knowing it, and therefore doing your work ill. 

So if you can supply for ready use a completer vade-mecum to 
the anatomy, physiology, and functions of Capital, you will im- 
mensely facilitate the progress of the discussion. It must be easy, 
because so many are so familiar with the subject—at least they 
treat it with the glib familiarity of perfect knowledge. 

Again, what is “ Competition,” which the Communists de- 
nounce and the Economists uphold? It is the sole stimulus to 
exertion, says the Economist; the measure of market value; the 
regulator of commerce and social economy. Js it all that? Does 
it, for example, rez ulate wages in the Factory districts ’—because 
many have a strong idea that individual competition is wholly 
overridden there by the overwhelming influence of a vast 
machinery: wages are there regulated by supposed necessities, 
a force repudiated by the upholders of free competition. Is the 
“ Factory system” the child of the “Competitive system”? If 
it produces cheap cottons, does it also produce individual welfare 
and national greatness ’ 

For the Economists and Communists enter upon the contro- 
versy inversely to each other. The Economist seeks the crea- 
tion of wealth, presuming the happiness of men as a consequence : 
he considers wealth first and people afterwards. “It used to be 
females first, and furnitur afterwards,” says Hood’s nurse-maid 
abandoned in a fire ; “ but now it’s furnitur first.” Mr. Horsman, 
an intelligent but stern economist, would cut his population ac- 
cording to his capital. The Communist begins at the other end— 
he takes the people in a given country as they are, and considers 
what regulations to make for their happiness. That seems a rea- 
sonable mode—if it is practicable. The whole question lies there ; 
but the disputants are not arguing it on common grounds. 

Finally, what is “Communism”? Most of the Communists 
of the better sort insist upon presenting their doctrine in the con- 
crete form of a system, cut and dry: by which method they lay 
themselves open to the inconvenience, that if you convict the 
system of unpracticalness, the doctrine stands for confuted. But 

ommunism is a principle: it is the antagonism of Competition, 
and purports to rest upon the fact that if two men took counsel 
together in order to work for their mutual interest, they would 
in the ageregate obtain more than if they strove separately each 
to get all he could at the expense of the other. According to the 

mmunist view, that which the Economist recommends as the 
sole stimulus of industry is a destructive, distracting, wasteful 
misleading of industry: exemplified on a great scale by war, 





which is the competition for a common object in order to its ex- 
clusive possession. The Communist plan may be called practical 


| Christianity—serving your neighbour as yourself. The Econo- 


Expose them, Mr. Horsman ; let the | 


mist declares it (o be impracticable—such, he says, is the weak- 
ness and wickedness of human nature. Adam Smith having ex- 
pounded the material fruits accruing from the activity stimulated 
by “the higgling of the market,” the Economist accepts that 
doctrine as a final revelation ; and when the Communist advances 
the opposite, he is met by the presumption, that because compe- 
tition stimulates industry, it is essential to industry. How are 
the facts? Neither party is yet in a condition to pronounce, be- 
cause each party continues to describe his own class of facts, or 
presumptions, without deigning to take the discussion on the an- 
tagonist’s ground. 

Communism is in the position of an outlawed doctrine, and 
while it remains so it will continue to be destructive. The theo- 


| rists of London and Paris may be constructive philanthropists ; 


| 
| 





but the hordes that have embraced the faith in France and Ger- 
many are destructive revolutionists. The philosophic Associa- 
tionists may represent that Communism is not a destruction but a 
development of property ; but what the fighting Communist means 
is to sweep away property. While we refuse to entertain the 
subject, we are refusing to understand the thing that moves those 
masses—we are refusing to understand the movements of Europe. 





THE HUNTED DEPARTMENT. 

CERTAINLY the demands made upon the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers exceed all justification. They make drains and 
set up boards recording their labours, in every direction. Even 
in the most rustic lanes of the outskirts, the wandering lover is 
confronted by the official claim to recognition in the merit of a 
ditch. The Commissioners are discussing plans with laudable 
openness to conviction. If they did prematurely condemn Mr, 
Phillips ex parte, they have revised that sentence and granted a 
new trial; an act of candour to be conceded to them as a merit, 
not cited as a reproach. If all the town is complaining that the 
do not settle all the drains fast enough, while all sorts of people 
object to operations invading their own property,—if they are 
required to come to a decision out of hand, and yet to ponder 
conflicting nme they are to get ahead of the cholera, and 
yet to legislate for all time,—we say that they have tried to do 
all those things at once, and are in a due state of bewilderment. 
If they do not do everything first, they have tried. Their drains, 
it may be said, are choked up with the very plans; they have 
flushed and flooded the subterraneans of London until the very 
dregs of the pestiferous gases have been driven forth into the 
public streets; every gulleyhole a their activity, and 
the winds of Middlesex announce their ubiquity. Europe itself 
has not undergone a more thorough revolution: as to the settle- 
ment of all this upheaving, it will probably come by and by. 

But people are not contented: they aver that the Commission- 
ers might not only do much, but well; quite forgetting that to do 
much is an innovation in official department, but to do well un- 
known—unimagined. Such are the revolutionary ideas abroad! 
“It is Communism.” The demands implied by the criticisms on 
the Commissioners may be thus enumerated—1. To be efficient ; 
which is quite against official usage. 2. To be sudden; and of 
all people, Mr. Speaker is among those making that demand! 3. 
To be consistent. 4. To adopt good advice, even when tendered 
by subordinate officers. Did you ever !—These clauses show the 
lamentable ignorance of official routine which prevails in the pub- 
lic mind. The Commissioners labour under the disadvantage, 
that the subject of administration is open to everybody and has a 
‘somo interest for everybody ; hence demands that would never 

ave been levelled at the Foreign Office or the Colonial Office, 
Our foreign relations and our external dependencies are beyond 
that public opinion which can be brought to bear upon our drains 
and the gratings in the gutters, 

Some people seem to think that the fault lies in Lord Carlisle’s 
“good-nature.” Now we incline to the idea that all Lord Car- 
lisle’s wisdom and practical efficiency lie in that quality, and that 
for all his good-nature he might really have served the public ; 
witness many improvements of our parks, and some street con- 
veniences effected under his administration, to his credit be it 
said. But Lord Carlisle is not left to himself: he is overawed at 
least by one Member for London, if not other Metropolitans. 
The City has a right to the conservancy of the Thames; which 
seems to consist in keeping it a conserve not of roses. When the 
Commission was created, due care was taken, as in the case of the 
Board of Health, not to endow it with o~ too dangerous to 
vested nuisances; but, in accordance with the public impatience, 
the Commissioners have tried to stretch their powers. The plan, 
indeed, is not so good as the being endowed ab initio with suffi- 
cient powers ; but it shows the good-will of the Commissioners— 
a will which may find the right way in time. 

It may be for official people to consider the expediency of per- 
mitting so awkward a precedent as might be established if a de- 
partment were to become efficient: but perhaps there is time 
enough to consider that danger. 





THEATRES AND MUSIC. 

Le Prophéte, which has raised so much expectation in our musical circles, 
has at length been produced at Covent Garden. Judging from the great 
crowd attracted to witness its first performance on Tuesday, and the fer- 
vour of its reception, and adding to this its previous long run in Paris, 
we might conclude that its success is equal to that of Rubert le Diable or 
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the Huguenots. But this conclusion would be premature. A first per- 
formance before an audience influenced by strong prepossession goes for 
little; and even in Paris much of the success hitherto experienced by the 
Prophéte must be ascribed to the prestige of novelty. It remains to be seen 
whether the success will be permanent; a question not unattended with 
doubt. 

The subject has a resemblance to that of the Huguenots; both being 
founded on the convulsions and horrors produced by the madness of reli- 
gious fanaticism. In the Prophete, the fanaticism is that of the Westpha- 
lian Anabaptists of the sixteenth century; a sect who, besides holding cer- 
tain theological heresies, embraced the wildest antisocial doctrines, particu- 
larly equality of condition and community of property,—doctrines which 
the grinding tyranny of the feudal aristocracy of that day rendered attrac- 
tive to the peasantry, and which were consequently used by ambitious 
demagogues as the means of exciting the multitude to dreadful excesses. 
Scribe has chosen for the hero of his drama John of Leyden, historically 
known as the principal leader of these fanatics; who, after waging a deso- 
lating war against the possessors of rauk and property—being crowned as 
sovereign of Germany by his followers, who held him in veneration as an 
inspired personage—and holding the city of Munster for a long time against 
the Imperial forces—was at length overpowered and made to pay the just 
penalty of his crimes. 


Not a promising hero, certainly, for a dramatic | 


| in the simple key of A minor, (easily reached by a somewhat altered course 
of modulation in the previous passages,) would there have been the 
slightest difference of effect? Of this superfluous learning the score pre- 
| sents a multitude of examples. We must add to what, in the present 
state of our impressions, we regard as the faults of this music—its exces. 
| sive and overpowering loudness, caused by the inordinate use of the most 
bruyant instruments. The drums, trombones, ophicleides, and cornets a- 
| piston, stun the ear, drown the voices, and render the occurrence of a quiet 
| passage as welcome as a green and shady spot in the burning desert. 
| But these faults, if faults they are, are more than overbalanced by un- 
| questionable beauties. Meyerbeer is the most dramatic of composers if 
| perhaps we except Gluck. Certainly no musician has ever represented 
with so much truth and power the passions and movements of great as- 
semblages of people. In this respect the Huguenots transcends every opera 
in existence, and the Prophéte does not greatly fall short of it. The cho- 
ruses which express the fury of the excited peasantry, in the first act—the 
martial shouts of the Anabaptist army about to assault the city, in the 
second—and in the third, the ecclesiastical solemnities of the coronation 
thrown into a scene of confusion—are specimens of his power in wielding 
mighty masses of harmony. The chorus which begins the opera, on the 
other hand, is a charming picture of rustic tranquillity. All the airs haye 
more or less of the peculiar feature already noticed, novelty of rhythm; 


work; and Scribe, though he has softened the most revolting features of but some of them flow so beautifully that they at once charm the hearer, 


his character, has failed to make him an object of interest. 
is represented as being a young innkeeper of Leyden, about to be 


married to a peasant-girl of the neighbourhood, but deprived of his bride | 


by the licentious tyranny of a feudal lord, who has seized her and conveyed 
her to his castle. Jean, his mind thus inflamed by injury and predisposed 
to fanaticism, readily gives ear to the Anabaptist missionaries who seek in 
him at once a tool and a leader, and precipitately departs with them; 
leaving his mother, Fides, in ignorance of his fate. By force of character 


he becomes the chief of the insurgents; heading their enterprises till they | 


wade through blood to the possession of the Westphalian capital. Here he 
is crowned Emperor, in the cathedral, with pompous ceremonial. His 
mother, reduced to beggary, and induced to believe that he had been slain 
by the all-dreaded “Prophet,” has mingled with the crowd in the cathe- 


dral, and recognizes in the Prophet himself her lost son. Her wild ery pro- | 
duces general confusion; the mother and son are both in danger from the | 
awakened suspicions of the fanatics; and Jean, working on his mother’s | 


fears for his life, compels her to retract what she had uttered and declare 
that she never had a son. The people ascribe this sudden change to the 
supernatural power of the Prophet, and shout “a miracle,” while the in- 
truder is carried to prison. Her son visits her privately; her prayers and 
remonstrances fill his mind with remorse; and the unexpected appearance 
of his betrothed Bertha concurs in awakening all his better feelings: but 
Bertha, who has learned to regard the Prophet with horror, and now finds 
that her lover and the Prophet are one, in the agony of blighted love stabs 
herself. Jean, phrensied by despair, and conscious that his principal fol- 
lowers have conspired to deliver him up to the Emperor, resolves on a deed 
of sweeping vengeance: he invites them all to a banquet, and secretly 
sets fire to the building; and every one within its walls—his mother, who has 
rushed in to share his fate, among the number—perishes in the flames! 
Such is the broad outline of the story. Though complicated in its de- 
tails, it has only one interesting feature—the character of Fides, and the 
self-devotion of her maternal love. Jean is a personage who creates no 
sympathy; a mere embodiment of fanaticism, a mixture of hypocrisy and 
madness, with no principle, and no abiding passion but a wild ambition 


which urges him to the greatest crimes. His character even derogates from | 


the beauty of his mother’s love; for a feeling, to produce its effect, must 
meet the sympathetic feeling of the audience, which here cannot exist. 


There is nothing in the Prophéte like the great scene between the lovers in | 


the Huguenots, which wrings the heart of every spectator with compassion 
for the hapless pair. Bertha is a character merely episodical, and very 
slightly drawn; and all the rest of the dramatis persons are remplissage. 
We therefore place the Prophéte, as a drama, far below the Huguenots; and 
this is a good ground for being doubtful of its comparative success. It is, 
moreover, clumsily constructed: a great portion of it moves very heavily, 
and would be intolerably tedious were the dulness of the action not relieved 
by striking musical effects. A much larger proportion than in the Hugue- 
nots is occupied in barren spectacle—processions, pageants, and dances. 
The second act is mostly made up of a divertissement, (the famous “ skating 


ject. The grand serious opera is degraded by being thus made a vehicle 
for melodramatic spectacle. 

Of the music we must speak with reserve, though our impressions de- 
rived from a single hearing have been somewhat assisted by a rapid perusal 
of the score. Elaborate and complicated music requires great precision on 
the part of the performers, and some familiarity with it on the part of the 
listener, before its effects can be either completely produced or fully felt. 
The difficulty in this case is increased by Meyerbeer's studied efforts at 
novelty, by his evident anxiety to avoid all beaten tracks and all esta- 
blished models. His melodies, even in the simplest of the airs, are, in 
their very subjects, of strange and unaccustomed rhythms, which the ear 
cannot readily seize, and wander in their progress into remote and unex- 
pected keys, whose relation with the general tonic cannot easily be per- 
ceived. Such melodies, though not immediately pleasing even to a prac- 
tised ear, often acquire a charm which more familiar strains do not produce 
—a charm quite understood by those who remember the impressions they 
have gradually received from the music of Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, and 
Mendelssohu. In his combinations Meyerbeer is a still greater innovator. 
The whole progress of harmony has been a constant relaxation of contra- 
puntal restrictions; and discords which would have set Corelli’s teeth on 
edge, and which Haydn and Mozart rarely hazarded, are found in every 
page of a modern composition. In the present opera, Meyerbeer has car- 
ried this boldness to an extent unprecedented even in his own works. He 
has accumulated simultaneous sounds in a way which seems at once grat- 
ing to the ear and irreconcileable to the laws of harmony. But use may 
reconcile them to the ear, and then the laws must be opened to receive 
them. We find, however, things which, to our thinking, savour of mere 

try. Among these are endless enharmonic changes, and the frequent 
use of extreme keys without any imaginable benefit in the way of effect. For 
instance, there is a whole movement in the key of A flat minor—seven flats; 
a key of which, except in some few notes of transient modulation, we have 
never met a single instance in any author. Had the same movement been 


“ Jean” | 


oma sagan stops the action, besides being out of keeping with the sub- | 





and all of them have a strong dramatic expression. Among the most 
taking of these melodies, we may mention the little duet in the first act, 
“ Della Mosa un di,” sung by Fides and Bertha, and Jean’s bacchanalian 
song in the last scene; both of which must become immediately popular, 

In the performance of this opera, as in that of the Huguenots, a profusion 
of means have been employed to render the ensemble grand and imposing; 
beautiful scenery, splendid decorations, and multitudes picturesquely 
grouped and thrown into animated action on the stage. The choral effects 
were produced by multitudinous voices, and the orchestra displayed its 
usual power; though power was not, either in the chorus or the orchestra, 
tempered by sufficient smoothness. Imperfect execution, besides being 
wanting in clearness, is always indiscriminately loud; for it is only when 
the performers are quite at home in their parts that they can subdue their 
tones according to the gradations demanded by expression and effect. 
Considering the short time said to have been spent in preparation, (not a 
tenth part of what was bestowed in Paris,) it is wonderful that the first 
performance should have been so good; but several other performances 
must yet have the effect of additional rehearsals in producing the requisite 
precision and smoothness. 

The dramatic interest of the opera rests entirely on the character of 
Fides, aud, we may add, upon Madame Viardot's performance of it; for we 
verily believe that she is the only actress now on the stage capable of re- 
presenting its features with adequate truth and force. Her genius is es- 
sentially tragic; her powers are brought out in grappling with the greatest 
difficulties of the art. For what is merely light and pretty she is disquali- 
fied by physical defects, if not also by the turn of her mind; and even in 
the “ comédie larmoyante” (as in the Sonnambula) her expression is ex- 
| aggerated and artificial. But such a character as that of the mother of the 
Prophet is congenial to her spirit and stimulates her highest energies. She 
views such a character with an artist’s eye, forms a clear conception of a 
living, individual creation, and throws her whole soul into it with an ear- 
nestness which seems to transform her into the being she represents. 
From the first moment, we see the very woman we could have expected,— 
the respectable village matron of middle age, with plain but speaking fea- 
tures, a simple rustic grace, and an air of tranquil happiness in the antici- 
pated happiness of her son. We see the same woman unchanged in na- 
ture in all the vicissitudes of her fate—bereaved, abandoned, desolate— 
discovering in her son the object of all her fear and horror, and compelled 
to disown him by his own stern command. This last incident was a tri- 
umph of tragic art. The stupified amazement with which she gazed on 
her son whom she saw in the terrible Prophet, the manner in which she 
| gradually sank on her knees as if crushed to the earth by an invisible 
power, and the convulsions which shook her frame while, after many ef- 
| forts, she uttered the denial demanded of her, struck to the hearts of 
an audience whose deep silence told the impression made upon them. 
It has happened before, Sthat in thinking of Madame Viardot’s great 
performances, we have almost forgot her singing; and perhaps there 
cannot be a greater proof of its excellence than its entire subserviency to 
dramatic expression. We hardly ever think of Viardot as executing an 
air ora duet; but we think of her fine delivery of a soliloquy, or of her 
passionate earnestness in carrying on a dialogue. In one respect this may 
arise from her voice having less sensuous beauty than some of her fel- 
low vocalists; but it arises also from that thorough mastery of her art 
which enables her so effectually to conceal it. 

Of the other performers there is little to be said. Mario sustained the 
part of Jean, the Prophet, with power and effect. In the scene of the co- 
ronation his port was dignified and regal. His voice had its usual strength 
and beauty; but the music of his part has left but faint impressions on our 
memory. The little part of Bertha was sustained by Miss Hayes with 
much grace and sweetness. Meyerbecr has evidently intended a great 
effect by the introduction of three Anabaptist leaders, who sing together in 
the style of ancient ecclesiastical chants; but the intention was marred by 
the untuneable voices of the performers. 


Madame Sontag continues the uniqne and undiminished attraction at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. She appeared on Thursday as Desdemona, in the 
Otello of Rossini. This opera has not been performed here for a good 
many years: it is, indeed, rarely performed anywhere, and seems to be al- 
most laid aside by the present generation of artists. It is, however, an 
opera in which Garcia and Rubini, Pasta, Malibran, and Sontag herself, 
achieved triumphs in former days; and, though we do not highly esteem 
either the drama or the music, we conceive that the characters of Otello 
and Desdemona, in the hands of great performers, are susceptible of power- 
ful effects. 

No character is better adapted than Desdemona for Sontag's genius as an 
actress. Its beautiful features are but faintly indicated by the Italian 
dramatist; but Sontag, in her personation of it, seems imbued with the 
spirit of Shakspere. It is from the fountain-head, we cannot but think, 
that she has drawn that just conception of the character—a conception 
essentially different from that of every one of her predecessors. Her Des- 
demona is thoroughly feminine, graceful, delicate, soft, and tender; without 





strong points or violent demonstrations of passion. Hence her representa- 
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pee 
tion, though less superficially striking than that of Pasta or Malibran, is 
much more consistent, truthful, and pathetic. In the last scene, where the 
spirit of Desdemona is roused by the vile charges of her furious husband, 
and she boldly and firmly repels them, Sontag preserved a beautiful con- 
sistency; her warmth appearing like sparks struck by violence from a 

tle nature. Her singing had all its usual artistical perfection, though | 
she had much to contend with in the undramatic character of the music. 
The principal airs of the part are brilliant concert songs and nothing more: 
and she so treated them, lavishing upon them her whole powers of voice, 
execution, and embellishment. It was only in the last scene that she had | 
to sing anything intrinsically expressive; and her little romance, “ Assisa | 
al pie d'un salice,” (Shakspere’s song of “ Willow,”) was like the dying 
murmur of a broken heart. 

The ensemble of the opera was admirable. Moriani’s Otello is, as far as 
the part itself will allow, a fine piece of acting; and the excellent perform- 
ance of Lablache, Calzolari, and Belletti, gave the characters of £lmiro, 
Rodrigo, and Jago, greater importance than we ever before found them to 
possess. 


The Rosalind of Mrs. C. Kean, like her Viola, is one of those exquisitely- 
conceived and highly-finished performances which make him that mourns 
over the degeneracy of modern histrionic art stop in the midst of his la- 
mentations, and say, that here at least is something perfect. In several 
other characters played by Mrs. Kean we feel that the physical power is 
not equal to the mental conception; but in Twelfth Night and As You Like | 
It there is nothing to destroy the balance. Rosalind has not one burst of 
powerful emotion, and might easily be rendered tame and vulgar in the | 
hands of an ordinary actress. But she is admirably suited to an artist who, 
like Mrs. Kean, has the happy art of finding out the more subtile changes 
of feeling, and of marking with admirable delicacy those slight variations 
of expression which take place on the turn of a thought or the impulse of 
afancy. Her playfulness is easy and graceful; and where the author's 
words are suggestive of a somewhat coarse image, she softens the effect as 
if by an innate delicacy. The really deep feeling of Rosalind for Orlando 
is less frequently indicated by the poet than her native gayety; and when 
the confessions of love are plainly made, they seem clothed with something 
of irouy. Mrs. Kean, however, succeeds in bringing forward the under- 
current of emotion, unobtrusively indeed, but so as to show the earnestness 
of character which lies beneath the surface of flippancy. <A case in point | 
is offered by the few words addressed to Orlando—* Men are April when 
they woo, December when they wed; maids are May when they are maids, 
but the sky changes when they are wives.” These words occur in a scene 
of raillery, and an actress would not be particularly censured if she de- 
livered them like a Congrevian repartee. But by modulating the voice 
into a melancholy tone, and giving the words an unexpected solemnity, | 
Mrs. Kean reveals the hidden vein of thought with singularly beautiful 
effect. The Jugues of Mr. C. Kean is a creditable performance; though 
there is a certain cheerfulness in his countenance and general appearance, 
which refuses to convey the notion of constitutional melancholy. The 
speeches of the part—or rather, the speeches which constitute the part, for 
Jaques is a man of words not of action—were read carefully and without 
exaggeration. 

The night on which As You Like Jt was performed was the last of the 
Haymarket season; and Mr. Webster, who took his benefit on the occasion, 
delivered a speech in which the usual regret at the number of foreign 
theatres was expressed. These speeches tell well enough on nights of dra- 
matic solemnity, when the words “ British drama” awaken an enthusiasm 
strangely contrasting with the apathy which the enthusiasts themselves 
evince all the year round, by their absence from the places where the Bri- 
tish drama is performed. ‘The question naturally suggests itself, whether 
the lessee of one of the existing English theatres would find himself in a 
better position if all the edifices where foreigners take up their abode were 
occupied by competitors in the vernacular tongue? For, be it remembered, 
with the single exception of Her Majesty's, none of the theatres in London 
were built for foreign performances, but the foreiguers merely came in 
when British plays had failed to attract. Hence there has been no more 
competition between Englishman and foreigner than there would have been 
between rival Englishmen if the British drama had been the exclusive at- 
traction. 


Mr. Kenney, the veteran author of Raising the Wind and other well- 
known pieces, died on Wednesday morning, after a performance for his 
benefit had been arranged to take place at Drury Lane on the evening of 
that very day. The house was well attended; and the proceeds, which 
must have been considerable, are to be given to the family of the deceased. 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wright, and some Italian vocalists, 
were among the artists who played on the occasion; but the majority of 
the performers consisted of the Lyceum company, with Mr. C. Mathews 
and Madame Vestris at their head. 

Many of our readers will grieve to learn the sudden death of John 
Wilson, whose taste and intelligence had so completely identified him with 
the music of his native Scotland. The newspapers report that Mr. Wilson 
died at Quebec on the 8th instant: there are letters in town, written by | 
himself on the 7th, which indicate no decline of health. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Miteside, 25d July 1849. | 

_ St:—The public journals have just printed Lord Palmerston’s reply to Manin, 
in which his Lordship gives the assurance that her Majesty's Government have 
“observed with much interest ”( !) the great sacrifices made by the Venetian people | 
to throw off the yoke of Austria. But his Lordship, basing his reply upon the 
treaties of 1815, advises the Venetians to submit to Austria, “as no alteration 
tan be made in the political situation of Venice without the consent of the Impe- 
tial Government,” whose right of property in Venice was acknowledged at those 

ties, 

I wish, Sir, to ask any of your readers who may hold a lingering fond belief in 
the integrity or consistency of our “‘ foreign policy,” upon what principle England, 
who permitted the occupation of Cracow, who interfered to put down the Liberals 

0, now offers this insolent advice to Venice ? 

Is, then, our so much vaunted “ nonintervention” policy no more than what 
tome of us have long thought it?—a mere Whiggism,”* a dishonest blind, a cant 
term to excuse inaction whenever inaction may serve the ends of despotism, as at 
Cracow, Sicily, Venice, Hungary, and Rome; and yet no reason against action, 
When action may seem wanted to prevent our cause, the cause of the people 
‘ainst governments, from going “ too far”? : 

lam, Sir, yours faithfully, W. J. Luvox. 

* T use the word in its universal signification, not confining the reproach to the pre- 

"at Government, the Whigs par excellence. 





| sions of the singular degree to which his temper fails. 
| sume that what is true of himself in this respect is true of others gene- 


| tion. 





BOOKS. 


RUSKIN'’S SEVEN LAMPS.* 

Joun Ruskin, olim “ the Oxford Graduate,” has made people, even in 
England, think upon the subject of art—think artistically rather than 
didactically ; and in that respect he has not only done much to improve 
the degenerate condition of our artists, by reviving in them something of 
the religion of art, but has prepared a very large portion of the public to 
receive impressions—has dug up the hard-bound soil. He has indeed 
gone even considerably beyond, in awakening the moral feelings which 
it is the province of art to keep alive. 

Mr. Ruskin has done this in spite of serious faults, one of which makes 
him fail in ascribing to art its true function. When he is explaining 
“ the Lamp of Memory,” he lays far too much stress on the didactically- 
historical influence of architecture, or what Mr. Fergusson would call its 
“phonetic” element, and misses any direct statement of the mode in 
which art does operate on the mind. He has done much the same in his 
larger but uncompleted work, the Modern Painters. Indeed, few men 
carry their own personal peculiarities so obviously into their writing, and 
in few are the results to be so clearly measured by the natural capacity. 
Mr. Ruskin’s personal qualities—his zeal, his generosity, his intense love 
of art—contribute powerfully to the influence which he has acquired; 
make his books read, and, striking test! make them se//. His foibles 
come out proportionately; though at the first utterance of the words 
we may surprise his warmest admirers by avowing what we take to be his 
chief faults—deficiency of the purely reasoning faculty, and infirmity of 
temper. With the keenest eye for observation, he describes so beautifully 
that he seems to paint with his pen; he can impart what he feels ; and 
can describe with corresponding distinctness the work of the artist ; but, 
for want of a sufficiently sustained or searching power of analysis, he 





| fails to elicit the true reasoning of the doctrine that he inculcates. He 


conveys the spirit and he can criticize the practice of art, but falls short 


| in expounding the theory. 


This natural want is increased by the other weakness—infirmity of 


| temper ; of which some remarkable traces appear scattered through the 


volume before us—in point-blank though apparently unconscious confes- 
He seems to pre- 


rally ; and hence he uses general terms. He admits that bad ornaments 
in churches “ are serious obstacles to the repose of mind and tem 

which should precede devotional exercises.” The traveller who desires 
to correct the errors of his judgment, necessitated by inequalities of tem- 
per . . . has no other resource than to wait for the calm verdict of in- 
terposing years.” Mr. Ruskin never looks up to the Col de Balme, 


| from Chamouni, “without a violent feeling of provocation against its 


hospitable little cabin,” whose bright white walls mar the effect of eleva- 
One of “the strange and evil tendencies of the present day,” at 
which he scolds, is the decoration of the railway station. 

“ Now, if there be any place in the world in which people are deprived of that 
ortion of temper and discretion which are necessary to the contemplation of 
peauty, it is there. It is the very temple of discomfort, and the only charity that 

the builder can extend to us is to show us, plainly as may be, how soonest to 
escape from it. The whole system of railroad travelling is addressed to people 
who, being in a hurry, are therefore, for the time being, miserable. No one would 
travel in that manner who could help it—who had time to go leisurely over hills 
and between hedges, instead of through tunnels and between banks: at least those 
who would, have no sense of beauty so acute as that we need consult it at the 
station. The railroad is in all its relations a matter of earnest business, to be got 
through as soon as possible. It transmutes a man from a traveller into a living 
parcel. For the time he has parted with the nobler characteristics of his hu- 
manity for the sake of a planetary power of locomotion. Do not ask him to ad- 
mire anything. You might as well ask the wind. Carry him safely, dismiss him 
soon: he will thank you for nothing else. All attempts to please him in any other 
way are mere mockery, and insults to the things by which you endeavour to de 
so. There never was more flagrant or impertinent folly than the smallest por- 
tion of ornament in anything concerned with railroads or near them. Keep 

out of the way, take them through the ugliest country you can find, confess them 
the atts things they are, and spend nothing upon them but for safety and 
speed. 

This is eloquent writing, but hardly philosophic, and very doubtful in 
the truth of its main point. We have the more dwelt upon these singu- 
larly exhibited traits of a personal defect, because we conjecture it to be 
one which haunts Mr. Ruskin through all the sterner portions of his 
work, greatly cramps the exercise of his faculties, and diminishes his in- 
fluence. We would not have him diminish his sensitiveness, but rather 


| cultivate his philosophic faculty of penetration to the truth of things, and 


take heart of grace to draw toleration from a wp faith in the su- 
premacy of the laws which he serves. A man in a fume is not ina mood 
to philosophize upon the rationale of art. 

It appears that Mr. Ruskin has put forth the result of some collateral 
reflections on the subject of architecture while he proceeds in preparing 
the third volume of his larger work ; foreshadowed, we presume, under 
the characteristic title of “ The Stones of Venice.” The present is a 
smaller book, full of bis animation, keen perceptions, and excellent de- 
scription; but it is less complete, not only because it is less full of illus- 
trative matter, but also because its principles are less definitely and sub- 
stantially elaborated than those expounded in the Modern Painters. 

The book consists of a preface, an introduction, and seven chapters 
describing the “seven lamps of architecture”; which are the lamps of 
Sacrifice, Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, Memory, and Obedience. If there 
is something fantastical in the naming of the chapters, the ideas attached 
to the names are in some instances not less fantastical; and even making 
an allowance for the licence of a fanciful metaphor, the idea is not always 
warranted by the author's explanation of it. The “lamps” are lights to 
guide the spirit of the architect. “Sacrifice” is to make him see the ne- 

® The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By John Ruskin, Author of “ Modern Painters.” 


With Illustrations, drawn and etched by the Author. Published by Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 
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cessity of not working for art in a spirit of trade; not stinting his costly | 
materials, nor thinking that labour bestowed on a great work is mt | 
worth much ag labour; labour as a sacrifice of love, or cost as a tribute | 
to the purpose of a worshipful building. Truth” Mr. Ruskin deals with 
in a material and literal sense, especially objecting to falsification of 
materials. Power” is vaguely defined; but you may gather that the 
writer holda to the obvious doctrine, that it consists in the ability of the 
architect to place, dispose, and uphold large masses or skilfully poised | 
forms. The power of constructing an edifice so as to produce a peculiar 

effect on the mind, is less specifically inculcated in this particular chapter 

than it is in other parts of the book; a characteristic preference of a | 
diffused for a definite form of expression. It is a further illustration of 
the writer’s tendency, that he began his strictures on art with landscape, | 
next takes architecture, and postpones figure-painting till the last; 
although it is in the design of human form and action that the prin- 
ciples of art attain their highest and most definite shape. The lamp of 
© Beant y” is left undefined, so far as the writer refers you to another | 
work of his; but he leaves you the alternative of taking the sense of the | 
beautiful as an instinctive perception: he also describes illustrations of | 
the beautiful, and sets up a truly just and lovely standard in the Campa- | 
nile of Giotto at Florence. “ Life” is theimpress of organic life bestowed 

npon architecture, in the shape of intelligent labour ; also iu that of original 

design—that is, design which is derived by the living action of the archi- | 
tect’s mind, not mechanically got up; and in the expression of organic | 
life where that forms part of the ornament. We should be inclined, 
however, to define the “life” proper to architecture itself as consisting 
in whatever suggested the unceasing operation of natural laws—the life of 
inorganic nature—its sympathy with the active forces that rule it—gravi- 
tation, resistance, equipoise, the combating of light by darkness, the crys- 
tallization of inorganic forms into symmetrical forms, and the like; so 
that a living work of architecture is one that nakedly suggests the ideas 
of those laws now before you for ever in active work. As that is the life 
of inorganic nature, so that is the life of inorganic art. The lamp of 
“Memory,” Mr. Ruskin teaches, should cast upon architecture the light 
of the age in which a building is erected, and through that shine to after 
ages. The lamp of “ Obedience” should most especially guide the archi- 
tect to adopt the style of his time, so that each day should have its own 
prevalent style. This is very characteristically and pithily set forth in 

e arrogant and desponding passage. 
me I do tet think, ant proceie, a as I would assert the necessity 
for the safety of society of an understood and oy d administered legal go- 
vernment, our architecture will languish, and that in the very dust, until the first | 
principle of common sense be manfully obeyed, and an universal system of form 
and workmanship be everywhere adopted and enforced. It may be said that this 
is impossible. It may be so—lI fear it is so: I have nothing to do with the oa 
sibility or impossibility of it; 1 simply know and assert the necessity of it. If it 
be impossible, English art is impossible. Give it up at once.” 

As if every age must not advance to the next by the action of an indi- 
vidual stepping forth from the multitude! These several lamps are 
applied hortatively: the consequences of working by their light, or 
without them in darkness, are shown by examples from existent build- 
ings; and the text is illustrated by etchings, as rough and vigorous, but 
not so lucid. To follow out any one chapter in its mode of elaboration 
we find to be impossible, from the discursive and almost colloquial style 
of arrangement in each lecture. We must therefore close the present 
notice of a very striking and attractive work with a few scattered speci- 
mens of the mode in which Mr. Ruskin applies his lamps. 

THE LIGHT FROM THE LAMP OF SACRIFICE. 

be saps | the false representation of material, the question is infinitely more 
simple, the law more sweeping; all such imitations are utterly base and in- 
admissible. It is melancholy to think of the time and expense lost in marbling 
the shop-fronts of London alone, and of the waste of our resources in absolute 
vanities, in things about which no mortal cares, by which no eye is ever arrested 
unless a, and which do not add one whit to comfort or cleanliness, or even 
to that great object of commercial art—conspicuousness. But in architecture of 
a higher rank, how much more is it to be condemned! I have made it a rule in 
the present work not to blame specifically; but I may, perhaps, be permitted, 
while I express my sincere admiration of the very noble entrance and general ar- 
chitecture of the British Museum, to express also my regret that the noble gravite 
foundation of the staircase should be mocked at its landing by an imitation, the 
more blameable because tolerably successful. The only effect of it is to cast a 





suspicion upon the true stones below, and upon every bit of granite afterwards 
encounte! One feels a doubt after it of the honesty of Memnon himself. But 


even this, however derogatory to the noble architecture around it, is less painful 
than the want of feeling with which in our cheap modern churches we suffer the 
wall-decorator to erect about the altar frameworks and pediments daubed with 
mottled colour, and to dye in the same fashion such skeletons or caricatures of 
columns as may emerge above the pews: this is not merely bad taste—it is no 
unimportant or excusable error which brings even these shadows of vanity and 
falsehood into the house of prayer. The first condition which just feeling re- 
quires in church furniture is that it should be simple and unaffected, not fictitious 
nor tawdry. It may not be in our power to make it beautiful, but let it at least 
be pure; and if we cannot permit much to the architect, do not let us permit any- 
thing to the upholsterer. 


| 
| 





TRUTH SMOTHERED BY DECEPTIVE INVOLUTIONS OF MOULDINGS, 

It would be too painful a task to follow further the caricatures of form, and 
eccentricities of treatment, which grew out of this single abuse—the flattened 
arch, the shrunken pillar, the lifeless ornament, the liny moulding, the distorted 
and extravagant foliation, until the time came when over these wrecks and rem- 
nants, deprived of all unity and principle, rose the foul torrent of the renaissance, 
and swept them all away. So fell the t dynasty of mediaeval architecture. 
It was because it had lost its own strength, and disobeyed its own laws—because 
its order, and consistency, and organization, had been broken through—that it 
could oppose no resistance to the rush of overwhelming innovation. And this, 

e all because it had sacrificed a single truth. From that one surrender of 
its integrity, from that one endeavour to assume the semblance of what it was 
arose the multitudinous forms of disease and decrepitude, which rotted away 

the pillars of its supremacy. It was not because its time was come; it was not 
because it was scorned by the classical Romanist, or dreaded by the faithful Pro- 
testant. That scorn and that fear it might have survived, and lived; it would 
have stood forth in stern comparison with the enervated sensuality of the renais- 
sance; it would have risen in renewed and purified honour, and with a new soul, 
the ashes into which it sank, giving up its glory, as it had received it, for 

the honour of God—but its own truth was gone, and it sank for ever. There 


| 





| regular tourist-land near home. 


Was no Wisdom nor strength left in it to raise it from the dust; ond the error of 
zeal, and the softness of luxury, smote it down and dissolved it away. It is pc 


| for us to remember this, as we tread upon the bare ground of its found ations, and 
. . MS, &D( 


stumble over its scattered stones. Those rent skeletons of pierced wall, throuc! 
which our sea-winds moan and murmur, strewing them joint by joint "and a 
by bone, along the bleak promontories on which the pharos lights ‘came once fr 2 
houses of prayer—those grey arches and quiet aisles under which the shee vee 
our vallies feed and rest on the turf that has buried their altars—those she — 
heaps, that are not of the earth, which lift our fields into strange and sud ~ 
banks of flowers, and stay our mountain streams with stones that. are not their 
own, have other thoughts to ask from us than those of mourning for the rage that 
despoiled or the fear that forsook them. It was not the robber, not the fanatic 
not the blasphemer, who sealed the destruction that they had wrought: the war. 

, 


| the wrath, the terror, might have worked their worst, and the strong walls would 


have risen, and the slight pillars would have started again from under the hand 
7 * > ; ; . 
lh ng destroyer. But they could not rise out of the ruins of their own violated 
THE LAMP OF POWER SHINING IN DESIGN. 

That Rembrandtism is a noble manner in architecture, though a false one in 
ainting; and I do not believe that ever any building was truly great uniess it 
iad mighty masses, vigorous and deep, of shadow mingled with its surface. And 

among the first habits that a young architect should learn, is that of thinking in 
shadow ; not looking at a design in its miserable liny skeleton, but conceiving it 
as it will be when the dawn lights it and the dusk leaves it, when its stones will 
be hot and its crannies cool, when the lizards will bask on the one and the birds 
build in the other. Let him design with the sense of cold and heat upon him; 
let him cut out the shadows as men dig wells in unwatered plains, and lead 
along the lights as a founder does his hot metal; let him keep the full command 
of both, and sce that he knows how they fall, and where they fade. His paper 
lines and proportions are of no value: all that he has to do must be done by 
spaces of light and darkness; and his business is to see that the one is broad and 
bold enough not to be swallowed up by twilight, and tie other deep enough not 
to be dried like a shallow pool by a noonday sun. 

THE CONDITIONS OF POWER AND BEAUTY SUMMED UP. 

Considerable size, exhibited by simple terminal lines. Projection towards the 
top. Breadth of flat surface. Square compartments of that surface. Varied and 
visible masonry. Vigorous depth of shadow, exhibited especially by pierced 
traceries. Varied proportion in ascent. Lateral symmetry. Sculpture most 
delicate at the base. Enriched quantity of ornament at the top. Sculpture 
abstract in inferior ornaments and mouldings, complete in animal forms. Both 
to be executed in white marble. Vivid colour introduced in flat geometrical 
patterns, and obtained by the use of naturally coloured stone. 

These characteristics occur more or less in different buildings, some in one and 
some in another. But altogether, and all in their highest possible relative degrees, 
they exist, as far as 1 know, only in one building in the world, the Campanile of 
Giotto at Florence. The drawing of the tracery of its upper story, which heads 
this chapter, rade as it is, will nevertheless give the reader some better conception 
of that tower's magnificence than the thin outlines in which it is usually pour- 
trayed. In its first appeal to the stranger's eye there is something unpleasing; a 
mingling, as it seems to him, of over-severity with over-minuteness. Bat let him 
give it time, as he should to all other consummate art. I remember well how, 
when a boy, I used to despise that Campanile, and think it meanly smooti and 
finished. But I bave since lived beside it many a day, and looked out upon it 
from my windows by sunlight and moonlight; and I shall not soon forget how pro- 
found and gloomy appeared to me the savageness of the Northern Gothic, when I 
afterwards stood, for the first time, beneath the front of Salisbury. The contrast 
is indeed strange, if it could be quickly felt, between the rising of those grey 
walls out of their quiet swarded space, like dark and barren rocks out of a green 
lake, with their rude, mouldering, rough-grained shafts, and triple lights, without 
tracery or other ornament than the martins’ nests in the height of them, and that 
bright, smooth, sunny surface of glowing jasper, those spiral shafts and fairy 
traceries, so white, so faint, so crystalline, that their slight shapes are hardly tra- 
ced in darkness on the pallor of the Eastern sky, that serene height of mountain 
alabaster, coloured like a morning cloud, and chased like a sea-shell. And if this 
be, as I believe it, the model and mirror of perfect architecture, is there not some- 
thing to be learned by looking back to the early life of him who raised it? _1 said 
that the Power of human mind had its growth in the Wilderness; much more 
must the love and the conception of that beauty, whose every line and hue we 
have seen to be at the best a faded image of God's daily work, and an arrested 
ray of come star of creation, be given chiefly in the places which he has glad- 
dened by planting there the fir-tree and the pine. Not within the walls of Flo- 
rence, but among the far away fields of her lilies, was the child trained who was 
to raise that headstone of Beauty above her towers of watch and war. Remember 
all that he became; count the sacred thoughts with which he filled the heart of 
Italy; ask those who followed him what they learned at his feet; and when you 
have numbered his labours, and received their testimony, if it seem to you that 
God had verily poured out upon this his servant no common nor restrained portion 
of his Spirit, and that he was indeed a king among tlie children of men, remem- 
ber also that the legend upon his crown was that of David’s—“ 1 took thes from 
the sheepcote and from following the sheep.” 


WOODCOCK’S SCRIPTURE LANDS.* 
We are tired of saying that Damascus, Jerusalem, and the memorable 
places in Syria, including Jordan and the Dead Sea, have neither freshness 
nor attraction as mere travels, A distinct object in competent hands, 
or very remarkable literary power, a genius that could endow a stroll 
through London streets or a trip to Margate with vitality, may impart 
interest to Palestine ; but without one or the other of these cbaracteris- 
tics the Holy Land is no more than Paris or up the Rhine. Perhaps it 
is even less. The distance and the concomitants of Jerusalem and its 
territory may create an impression upon the traveller's mind, inducing 
him to vent his excitement in print, which he would not be liable to in 


Mr. Woodcock is aware of this, but cannot resist temptation. “ I 
have no pretensions,” he says, “ to make for my book, no excuse to 
offer for presenting it to the public. It was needful for me to travel; to 
take notes of the journey in the land of Scripture was a matter of course; 
and having taken them, I wish to have them published, knowing that by 
so doing I shall confer a sincere pleasure on a numerous circle of friends, 
and hopeful that I may cause them, and all who shall read, to reflect 
more on the condition of the land of patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, 
recognize their obligation to lend a helping hand to God's ancient people, 
and ‘ pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” If these hopes do not form 3 
purpose in themselves, they give a distinct object of travel, when added 
to a knowledge of the topography and the history which it illustrates; 
a zealous enthusiasm excited by the genius loci, but a sound Protestant 
feeling as regards the tendency of the human mind to substitute for- 


* Scripture Lands; being a Visit to the Scenes of the Bible. By the Reverend w.J- 
Woodcock, St. Agnes, Nassau, New Providence. Published by Longman and Co. 
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malisms and material things for the worship in spirit and in truth; with The volume is illustrated by a few coloured engraviogs from Mr. 
a reasonable scepticism as to the veritable site of remarkable spots, and | Woodford’s pencil, which well embody the colour and character of the 
the other “ white lies” of a superstitious tradition. Mr. Woodcock, | costumes, the persons of the people, and the features of the landscape : 
moreover, is an amateur artist ; and this accomplishment probably gives | there might have been more of them. 

him an eye for the characteristics of landscape, the beauties of form, the 
peculiarities of costume, and picturesque grouping. He has also a solid THE KING AND THE COUNTESS.* 
style, with some approach to richness in description. 

Scripture Lands is not a book that was wanted, because substantially 
it tells us nothing that we did not know before. It has, however, some 
jnterest from the Scriptural colouring that the traveller throws over land- 
scapes, customs, and places; the religious feeling or criticism which he 
brings to bear on precise localities, and his powers of description. The 
book is like an additional portrait of a man or view of a scene; not 
adding much to our ideas, but possessing some valuc from the indivi- 
dual character imparted by the artist’s mind. 

Mr. Woodcock travelled in company with the Reverend M. Mar- | 
goliouth, who has given great attention to the subject of the Jews. This 





Tue “King” of this fiction is Francis the First; the “Countess,” the 
heiress of the fief or principality of Mirandola in Italy: the hero is an Eng- 
lish adventurer of gentle blood, self-banished, who after taking service with 
France has attached himself to the celebrated Constable Bourbon. The other 
historical personages are Charles the Fifth and his principal ministers and 
generals ; Louise of Savoy, the mother of Francis, through whose attach- 
ment to Bourbon and his rejection of it arose the affronts and persecutions 
that drove him from France; and Pope Clement, Loyola, the Chevalier 
Bayard, with some German and Italian soldiers. The historical events 
are those which led to Bourbon’s escape from France and his alliance with 
companionship, with the author's profession and pursuits, threw him a | the Emperor, followed by the Italian campaigns so disastrous to Francis, 


good deal among the Hebrews of Palestine ; and his account of their per- ag | - repulse of Bonnivet, the King’s defeat and ryan on 
sons, houses, appearance, and opinions, form a feature of the book. The | Pavia, his long imprisonment at Madrid, and Bourbon's sack of Rome, 
: FoF ak : $ | The story of the romance arises from the determination of Charles to 

following brief sketch of them is one of many. “ “ bs 

“Hebron is one of the four holy cities of the Jews, and, as the abode and | Marry the heroine to a certain Count Struzzi, and the efforts of Esme 
sepulchre of the Patriarchs, has great claims on their religious affections. Ac- | Noel, the hero, to baffle the Emperor and the suitor: but the fortunes of 
cordingly, we found them here in considerable numbers, and chiefly of the strict- | the parties are so closely connected with the historical events, and indeed 
est sect of their religion, the ‘ Chasidim,’ to whose strange conduct during their | s9 dependent upon them, that The King and the Countess may truly 
services I have already alluded. The Jewish quarter is situated in the middle of the be called an historical " 
chief division of Hebron, and is approached from the main street by a single | °° ©'0C0 a pusmneenniag- egy ¥ . a 
door-way, which leads into a labyrinth of narrow tortuous passages, about which The book possesses the first quality of a novel—it is very read- 
the children of Abraham have their lowly dwellings. They are said to number | able. In a mechanical or tangible point of view, this is owing to a 
rather more than a hundred families; that is, about forty of the Sephardim and | clever structure, and a brief yet sufficient narrative. Each scene ad- 
mood Scene 2S bac een eee — of 1%; | Yances the end, or is necessary to its comprehension ; and while enough 
raordl ; e mos e1cate npieXion abu Classic leatures being set oO! 4 s - — s Fy 2, 
by and contrasted with large lustrous black eyes, and agreeing well with the | — to Engen the — - are the —_ a = 
graceful semicircular turban, which, with the loose folds of the dress and lofty | overdone. The narrative is rapid; and if the writer does not always 
carriage, gave each Jewess the dignity, grandeur, and modest aspect of an | outrun the impatience of the reader, he at least keeps up with it, except 
Esther. On Saturday the 13th, being the Jewish Sabbath, we all attended the | in the scenes where the Countess of Mirandola is carried by command of 
services of the two synagogues. First we went to that of the Sephardim, where | the Emperor to the convent of the stern order of St. Anne of Zion, to be 
the service began about seven o'clock in the morning, and waited till after the | forced to take the veil ; whence she is rescued by Noel. 
reading of the Law. There was nothing disorderly in the behaviour of these The deviati f sot hi but tl h 
men, and their Oriental dress and talith made them a very fine and interesting | sere are some deviations from strict history ; but the author possesses 
group. And when, at one period in their service, they all rose and sang in solemn | @ good knowledge of the men and the times, and power enough to ex- 
unison the song of triumph over the drowned Egyptians in the Red Sea, the | hibit them. He is wanting in the higher requisites of a novelist. He 
stern as t, ancient dress, and flashing eyes of these children of Israel, votaries aims at effective situations by unlikely and melodramatic means ; strictly 
of the old Mosaic dis nsation in its literal rigour, and the sensation that, after | speaking the fortunes of his persons are so dependent upon the history, 
so many ages of wanderings, glories, captivities, and persecutions, the sons of Abra- | } a f historical ‘ that th . ahiiet unit 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, yet came and dwelt on past exultation, and hoped for fa- | OF e will of historical personages, that the story is without unity. ie 
ture empire, here in the very house and sepulchre of their fathers,—all this brought | cannot realize the age. Except in a critical account, as it were, of the 
to my mind the great reality of Bible history, and seemed to display a link of that | historical persons or the manners and costumes, the story is of the present, 
mysterious chain which binds the present tothe past; the lower steps of a dreamy | not of the past; the characters feel and speak like persons of the nine- 
ladder, the top whereof reacheth to heaven. We went on tothe Polish syna- | soonth not of the sixteenth centu Neither does the writer nationalize 
gogue; where we found the fantastical Chasidim going through their mad antics, | his d pacar ie os hela Wanted 4 Itali 
shouting, screaming, clapping their hands, knocking, and squeaking in the most | §'8 dramatis persone ; they are not Spaniards, Frenchmen, and Italians, 
frantic manner. I have = oe described the conduct of the service which we but English. This deficiency in dramatic power may be inherent, or it may 
saw this morning; so I pass on to the interview which we had with the chief | only require time and art to remedy. If the former is the case, we sus- 
Rabbi or Cacham. He was an old man of not very striking features, but with pect the author has touched the highest point of his greatness in romance- 
a long grey beard, which he took occasion frequently to stroke. His wife ushered writing. If the latter, he has a fair career before him ; since in the im- 


us into his apartment, where he was seated on a divan, and where we were soon : ° : 
motioned to seat ourselves near him; she then stood below the upper division of | portant, though after all perhaps mechanical points of carrying the reader 
along, he is equalled by few novelists. 


the apartment, and, after serving us with sweetmeats, listened in modest attention 
to the conversation.” Among the different exploits in which the hero Noel is engaged, some- 
As is indicated inthe above passage, Mr. Woodcock is quite a con- | what after the fashion of Scott’s Quentin Durward, he has to conduct the 
noisseur in female beauty, and no occasion passes without his introduc- | Dutchess of Alengon, the French King’s sister, from Madrid io the fron- 
ing the fair ones of Sion into his pictures. This is a sketch of the women | tiers, in order to pass the boundary before her safe-conduct has expired ; 
it having been discovered that Charles is determined to detain her should 


of Nazareth. 

“Our tents were pitched ona pleasant plot of grass, shaded by a few olive- | she outstay the hour. The journey is therefore one against time. A 
trees, and hedged off on two sides by tall fences of prickly pear; and we were en- | storm in the Pyrenees renders it doubtful whether the road is passable at 
tertained by the interesting spectacle of the women and children of Nazareth all, even if it can be done within the hour fixed. The party had been 


coming along the road in front of us to fill their stone pitchers with water at a ° 8 = : 
Suntan called ‘the well of the Virgin.’ The name is appropriate and just, as it delayed at a mountain venda, and with difficulty they procure a guide for 


is the chief if not the only public well of the place; and in all likelihood the | the last stage. 
mother of our Lord often drew water at it; and our blessed Master himself, “The contrabandista raised no further objection; and their horses having by 
during his mysterious boyhood, oft quenched his thirst at its cooling spring. As | his advice been exchanged for mules, as more sure-footed, they resumed the as- 
I felt this, an additional charm was given to a scene lovely in itself; for truly | cent to the pass. 
those graceful women of Nazareth, with their gay and tasteful dress, the hanging “ Fierce gusts drove volumes of cloud higher and higher up the mountain; and 
sleeve, rich jacket, folding trousers, and long head-dress descending with their | soon the sun burst forth, unveiling every object. Before them rose immense piles 
hair down their back, when added to the stately even gait needful to keep the | of rock, resembling hideous monsters, ready to bound on their prey, or projecting 
pitcher upright on the head, composed the most lovely groups I had seen in Pales- | like ruined arches, which the slightest touch would hurl on the wayfarer, and so 
tine. The exquisite symmetry and beauty of the upraised arm of many of | crush him to dust. Each moment the road became more rugged, and at length 
these dark-eyed damsels, (the fingers just steadying the balanced water-jar with | was ascended by small steps, cut in the solid rock. Steep bare precipices met the 
a touch,) and of the little firm-set foot, often without a slipper, were not confined | eye below; blasted pines, starting from apparently-volcanic cavities, loomed over- 
to one or two, but seemed extended to them all; and in these features they were | head; and pinnacles and pillars of gigantic dimensions appeared on either side, 
fit models for a sculptor.” seeming to totter before the wind. 7 

The following incident from a village in the vicinity of Acre will give | “Gaining the gorge, a precipitous Paint strewn with roots and fallen truaks, 


i sn whic r wk iline »s Scri P conducted the travellers into a grove of pines, along the side of a ravine, through 
Spr ands in which Mr. Woodeock Mastrates Scriptare fom which the water flew in a torrent of foam. Farther on, a spring, gushing out of 
f . 


: . aie a naturai grotto, fell down crags overgrown with lichens in innumerable 

saw at this place a great many scenes of that shepherd life which is so bedding their united streams in a deep chasm, spanned by a rude pine bridge. 
often alluded to in Scripture, and which is so beautifully and constantly presented “To this the mules descended by rugged steps; and Marguerite closed her eyes, 
toa traveller in the East. They are well known to all; yet I cannot pass illustra- | sf-aid to look down. In a moment she was borne on to the bridge, and was hover- 
tions so striking entirely in silence. It was evening at Zib, and the bleating of | 4 above the abyss. The timber creaked beneath the mule’s hoof, and the cau- 
the flocks attracted my attention. As I looked up the roadway, a cloud of dust | +545 animal paused, making her heart sink with terror. Again he moved on; his 
announced the coming multitude. They were sheep and goats unseparated, and | troa4 grew firmer; it became steady ; and, looking round, she found herself safe on 
were preceded by their shepherd carrying a lamb in his arms, who often turned | , ledge of the mountain. 
round and called the leaders by their names, and they, hearing and knowing his “What say you, now, senhora?’ asked the contrabandista. ‘ Will you goon?’ 
voice, quickened their pace at bis words. He led them into the rude circular “« Assuredly: There can be nothing worse than this.’ 
fold, made of thorns, almost in front of our tents; which they entered by means “Senhora shall see. But we must leave the mules to the Maragutos, and 
of the one only door,* at which the shepherd stood counting them as they went | trast now to our own limbs.’ 
in. Without was the dog keeping guard, and at the door of the fold lay the “ Alighting, be began to climb an immense block of limestone, in which notches 
shepherd himself: none could enter into the door but by him. In the morning | were made for the foot, and, speedily effecting his ascent, bent down to assist Mar- 
they were gone early, even before we rose, which was about five o'clock; and on guerite. The summit was a narrow ridge, overlooking at a fearful elevation the 
inquiry of our muleteers, who had been talking with the shepherd, they told me | Crhor side of the chasm, while the water was heard roaring below, though » 
(through my dragoman) that he kept his flock at night in this sheepfuld for fear ing cloud hid it from sight. The little halting-place joined a huge acclivity of 
of robbers and jackalls,t for they were his own sheep.t and he was gone out to | +h mountain rounding off in a sharp curve, belted with a goat-path, which ab- 
Jind pasture§ with them by the side of a still stream|| about an hour's distance. solutely overhung the fissure. 
Now, although I had met with ail these most interesting traits of Eastern shep- “ Marguerite involuntarily shuddered. 
herd life before, yet here they were all so wonderfully united, that I prefer to pre- | « « wij] you go on, senhora?’ asked the contrabandista. 
sent them entire as I now actually received them, rather than mar their effect by “6 am resolute. Lead the way.’ 

















disuniting them.” 
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“Senhora must go first. The path is slippery with rain, and my footsteps 
would make it more so. I will follow you.’ 

“ «Has there not been a bridge here?’ asked Esme, pointing to two posts. 

“¢Yes, senhor. It is the one that was carried away last night, by the fall of 
rock. Be firm, senhora, or let us return.’ 

“ Marguerite, pale as death, and almost sinking, clasped her hands, and looked 
upward for a moment. 

“ *T am ready,’ she said. : 

e¢ ber, then, the least slip is death,’ said the contrabandista. And he 


raised her on to the path. 

“ Marguerite moved on, halting at every step. A few paces brought her to the 
curve, jutting over the immeasurable depth; and, the cloud having passed by, she 
saw eagles flying hundreds of feet beneath, and still lower the cataract leaping 
from ledge to ledge with the swiftness of lightning. Her heart beat quick; her 
breath seemed to stop; but her foot was firm. The path grew more and more 
hazardous, slanting outwards, so as barely to leave room for the step. She felt a 

iddiness coming over her, and her wearied jimbs tremble: yet the path was not 
Falf traversed. The sky appeared to be falling, the mountains to move; the 
noise of rushing waters grew more deafening, and the wind rolled past with an 
appalling roar. Her head swam—bher eyes closed—she fell!” 


DE. SCOFFERN ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR.” 
Tue wonderful applications of science to the profitable and comfortable 
arts, together with the desperate condition of the West Indian planters, 
have of late years directed a good deal of scientific attention to the cul- 
tivation and production of sugar. Most of the publications, however, 
that have fallen in our way, have been exclusively addressed to the 
planter. All have referred to the properties and cultivation of the sugar- 
cane, many have been directed principally to these subjects, but all have 
been directed to the practices or the prejudices of the West Indian. 
The ablest of them, Dr. Evans’s Sugar-Planter’s Manual, rather aimed 
at introducing a better system of agriculture, and improving the existing 
processes of the West Indies, than applied itself to consider the manufuc- 
ture of sugar as a chemical proceeding. This last is the distinguishing 
object of Dr. Scoffern. In the work before us, he does not meddle with 
Tropical agriculture or plantation management. THe admits the import- 
ance of crushing the sugar-cane so as to obtain all the juice it can be 
made to yield, but assigns the duty of obtaining it to the engineer. The 
difference between a chemical and a commercial process he does not dis- 
regard; but he holds that when a true principle is once discovered, and 
the means of usefully applying it once established, the manufacturing is 
often more easy and economical than the chemical operation. With these 
views, Dr. Scoffern has devoted himself for nearly two years to the experi- 
mental and practical manufacture of sugar; rather, however, to the re- 
fining of muscovado sugar than to the production of sugar from the “ cane- 
juice,” since, not having been in the West Indies, he has been obliged to 
experimentalize on juice expressly imported for him. This fact, however, 
has no detrimental influence on his views, since the production of sugar 
from such “juice” must be more difficult than if treated when fresh 
from the cane. 

Dr. Scoffern’s main position is, that notwithstanding the ‘variety of 
commercial terms for sugar, implying different qualities, and the various 
substances from which it may be extracted, a solution of sugar and water 
is essentially the same, whether made from beet-root or cane, muscovado 
orlump. The real difference arises from the impurities mixed with the so- 
lution ; and to get rid of these in the con:pletest and cheapest way, ought 
to be the object of the manufacturer whether in a West India boiling- 
house or a London refinery. The problem to be solved is thus stated— 
“Given a mixed solution of sugar, water, and impurities; how prac- 
tically to separate all but the sugar, with the least expense and the least 
delay.” Some loss in effecting the removal of the impurities, small as is 
the proportion they bear to the whole quantity of sugar, is inevitable. 
The heat and the workings that are necessary to manufacture the juice 
into sugar have in themselves a destructive tendency: this loss is in- 
creased by bad management, and by the mischievous properties of the 
substance (lime) used as a purifier. A better cultivation, and the ex- 
pression of more cane-juice by a more powerful crushing in the mill, are 
important considerations ; but the main source of profit is to be sought 
in an improved mode of manufacture. 

“Tt will be the object of this treatise to set forth a process of sugar-manufac- 
ture which depends on the application of a chemical principle, and one involving 
no appliances save of the simplest kind. Indeed, the colonial sugar-producers 
have expected too much from machinery and tvo little from chemistry. 

“The two operations of calico-printing and the production of soda from sea 
salt furnish instances respectively of two well-marked kinds of chemical manu- 


producing economically a large excess of raw material, so that they might be able 
to afford this loss of 60 per cent, then the reader's incredulity —_i increase, 
Nevertheless, it is too true that such a manufacture does exist, and marked by 
the peculiarities indicated: it is the manufacture of sugar. 

“ The juice of the sugar-cane, containing as it does merely 1-7000th of its 
weight of impurities, may be considered in relation to its specific gravity as a so- 
lution of sugar in pure water. Hence any of the available methods of taking the 
specific gravity of fluids may be employed as indicative of the amount of sugar in 
this material. That the test in question, é. e. of specific gravity, may be trusted 
as giving precise indications, has been demonstrated by frequently repeated che- 
mical experiments. 

“ Both these methods of inquiry assure us that the amount of sugar in sugar- 
cane juice varies from about 1/ to 23 per cent; whilst, according to the almost 
united testimony of all observers, 7 per cent of sugar (about one-third) is some- 
thing more than the average quantity obtained; and this too not in a condition of 
chemical purity, but admixed with numerous foreign matters.” 

The various processes of the manufacture under which this loss takes 
place—the chemical reasons, and sometimes the mere fact why, under 
the late systems, some part of it must have taken place, as well as a clear 
and complete account both of the manufacture of sugar in the West In- 
dies and of the refining it in Europe, will be found in the volume. Sul- 
phurous acid gas is the new precipitant, by which lime, and some other 
less practicable if less injurious bodies, are superseded as means of re- 
moving the impurities found in the solution. 

“ The efficacy of this gas,” says Dr. Scoffern, “has been tried on the large 
scale in a refinery, and also on cane-juice; in both cases with the most per- 
fect success.” The successful application, however, is a matter for time and 
experiment to test, and on which we can offer no opinion. Our busi- 
ness is with the book as a treatise on the manufacture of sugar ; and as 
such it deserves high commendation. The distinction between the 
chemically and the commercially practicable is well kept in view ; while 
the superior advantages, when they exist, of the manufactory over the 
laboratory, are not overlooked. The principles of sugar-manufacture are 
clearly presented to the reader ; the methods used to carry them into ef- 
fect are succinctly and plainly described, without needless detail ; the 
latest methods of modern refineries are exhibited; and the whole is illus- 
trated by cuts which really are illustrations. In short, Dr. Scoffern’s 
treatise is one of the best on the subject ; very useful if not indispensable 
to those engaged in the business, and interesting to those who only read 
for the purpose of acquiring information. It might have been improved 
by some account of the preliminary process of crushing, and a reiteration 
of the warning against the present wasteful system. As the real object 
of the author was to enforce the use of his discovery of the application of 
sulphurous acid gas to the purifying of sugar, a much fuller account of 
the methods and cost of employing it should have been given. Indeed, 
there is no account of them at all; the reader is referred to another 


publication. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

A Peramlulation of the Ancient and Royal Vorest of Dartmoor, and the 
Venville Precincts; or the Topographical Survey of the Antiquities and 
Scenery; with Notices of the Natural History, Climate, and Agriculta 
Capabilities; and a valuable Collection of Ancient Documents. By 
Samuel Row, A.M., Vicar of Crediton, Devon. Lllustrated from Drawings 
by C. F. Williams, Exeter. 

The Progress of the Development of the Law of Storms and of the Vari- 
able Winds; with the Practical Application of the subject to Navigation. 
Illustrated by Charts and Wood-cuts. By Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Reid, C.B., F.R.S., of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 

Friends in Council; a Series of Readings, and Discourse thereon. Book the 
Second. 

Humble Sorrows, Arno and Francisca, and other Poems. 
Dering. 

A Short Inquiry into the History of Agriculture,in Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern Times. By Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Esq. 


By Mrs. Robert 


A Handbook: of Modern European Literature. For the use of schools and 
private families. By Mrs. Foster. 

[When the reader is told that Mrs. Foster takes a literary survey of all 
the nations of modern Europe, embracing Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, an 
French literature, German, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, and British, not forgetting 
Hungarian, Polish, and Russian,—and when he learns that in addition to this 
variety of tongues, the authors mentioned are very numerous, descending in fact 
to names of small distinction,—he may be satisfied that the book is a compila- 
tion in the sense of deriving the opinions as well as the facts from other writers; 
and that the treatment is of a very compendious kind, often in the case of lesser 
stars going no further than the author's name and the kind of literature which he 





facture—the epee and the quantitative. In the former, mere chemical agen- 
cies are brought into play without reference to any weighed chemical results. In 
the latter, the object, on the contrary, is to produce the practical maximum of 
some particular substance. 

“In all manafactures of the latter class, it is evident that some amount of waste 
will take place. Nay, even in the laboratory, when engaged in analytic re- 
searches, when the appreciations of the minutest fraction of a grain is a desidera- 


tum, the chemist always suspects the truth of his own experiments if he do not 


encounter some trifling loss. 

“None, however, but practical men, well conversant with laboratory and manu- 
facturing observations, can attain to a just estimate of the usually small amount 
of this loss. The chemist will not expect to encounter more than one or two 
hundredths of a grain at most in a quantity of 1,000 grains; and if one per cent 
be set down as the average amount of loss encountered in a chemical manufacture, 
this statement will be assuredly an extreme one. In proportion, then, as any chemi- 
cal manufacture should happen to present a greater loss than the above, so would 
it challenge our suspicion in regard to the correctness of the principles on which 
it depended. 

“ If, then, after those preliminaries, the reader were to be told of the existence 
of a manufacture in which some 60 per cent of the material desired to be sepa- 
rated from only 1-7000th of impurities were destroyed in effecting that separa- 
tion, and that in being destroyed were converted into a foreign impurity, contami- 

the remaining 34 per cent ultimately obtained, his credulity would be 
largey drawn upon. 
* If, moreover, he were told that the aspirations and endeavours of the largest 


bulk of individuals engaged in this manufacture lay in the direction, not of 


Saving the 60 


* The Manufacture of Sugar, in the Colonies and at Home, Chemically considered. 
By John Scoffern, M.B. Lond., late Professor of Chemistry at the Aldersgate College 
Published by Longman and Co, 


of Medicine. 


r cent lost—an endeavour considered by them as hopeless—but of 


composed. Both these things, however, are inseparable from the character of the 
book. A dozen languages, with several dialects, would be necessary to peruse 
the different literatures, life would fail for the study of all the writers, and 
some single authors have received as much of criticism and commentary as woul 
fill Mrs. Foster's volume. A Handbook of Modern European Literature will 
| be found useful as furnishing a coup d’eil of the subject to which it is devoted, 
but its most useful feature is as a repertory of authors and their works. — 
would have been the characteristic of the text had it stood alone; but it is ac- 
companied by a classified and chronological index of authors, extending to up- 
wards of eighty pages, and forming one of the most complete biographical lists 
we have met with. } 

Lucy's Half-Crown: how she Earned it, and how she Spent it. With some 

Hints on the art of making people happy without money. A Tale, in two 
rts. By Catharine M. A. Couper, Author of “ Visits to Beechw 
‘arm,” &c. =e 

[This tale is divided into two parts. The first tells of little Lucy's childhood ; 
how she was smitten with the love of a new frock, and worked in play-time to 
raise money to buy one; then found that riches were a source of trouble and 
anxiety. The second part describes her in service with two rackety, fashionable, 
goodnatured, but inconsiderate and worldly young ladies ; whom she quits for @ 
pious invalid; and there the story leaves her comfortable. The incidents are 
natural, and well adapted to point morals in humble and genteel life: in fact, 
Lucy's Half-Crown is a nice little story for young or old. } 

The Pastor of Wellbourn and his Flock. ’ 9 h 
[A series of dialogues arising out of the common events in a village. Jo a 
Huntley, a shepherd, is the principal interlocutor with Mr. Hope, the pasters 
sheep, and the incidents connected with them, or with raral life, forming the 
themes that are improved. The book is of a uniform and grave character. } 
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A First Book of Geography; being an Abridgment of Dr. Reid’s Rudiments 
of Modern Geography; with an Outline of the Geography of Palestine. 
[The facts, or rather perhaps the names and the terms of geography, with the 
pames and relative situations of the places of the world. Its use depends 
upon the teacher. In conjunction with maps and an expanded explanatior, 
the little book may almost suffice to teach physical geography; or, on the other 
hand, it may merely load the memory with words. ] 


‘onfessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and some Miscellaneous Pieces, by | 
q 9g Speru, y 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. “Edited from the Author's MS. by Henry Nel- 
son Coleridge, +" M.A. 

The Confessions, with Mr. Green's introduction defending Coleridge from the 

idea of a plagiarism from Lessing, do not occupy half the volume. The re- 


mainder consists of papers and notes on a variety of subjects, some too brief and | 


slight for publ cation. ] 

A Few Words of Family Instruction introductory to Prayers for a Chris- 
tian Household. By the Reverend T. Bowdler, M.A. 

[A set of morning and evening prayers for every day in the week, prefaced by a 
ghort essay on family prayer. | 

Thoughts on a Pebble; or a First Lesson in Geology. By the Author of 
“Tbe Wonders of Geology.” Eighth edition, with thirty-two Illustra- 
tions. 

Cherville's First Step to French. 

roved edition. 

The French Master for the Nursery; or Easy Lessons in French, for young 
beginners. By Monsieur Lepage, Professor of the French Language, &c. 
Second edition. 

It is only necessary to look at the editions these three books have passed through, 
to see that they have respectively been “ stamped with public approbation.” Dr. 
Mantell’s is a very handsome and copiously illustrated little volume. 
French books are simple, useful, and cheap. } 

Prints anp Maps. 

The Mansions of England in the Olden Time. 
series. 

[To the feeling and power of an artist Mr. Nash joins the acute observation of 
an antiquary, and the matter-of-fact exactness of an upholsterer: he gives you 
a room with all the precision of the detestable “architectural drawing,” but it is 
clothed with furniture: a builder would take his measurements from it, but the 
artist has let the true light of day into it. Thus he reproduces the old mansions 
of the great and wealthy, from Windsor Castle to the decayed seat which has 
degenerated into the farm-house. The present volume is the fourth of its series, 
and equal to any that we have seen for the artist's qualities. Many of the views 
are taken from the interior of Levens, seat of the Honourable Mrs. Howard in 
Westmoreland, and from Speke Hall, residence of Mr. Joseph Brereton, in Lan- 
cashire: but there are many from other houses; twenty-five in all, including 
some exterior views. 
thick, and rich paper—is up to the standard of its predecessors. ] 

The Tourist’s Map of the Nortiern and Eastern Parts of Scotland. 

Near the centre of the peninsula bounded on the North-west by the Moray 

rith and on the South-east by the Frith of Tay, lies Queen Victoria’s Scottish 
residence, Balmoral: the whole region is becoming attractive to those who seek 
for health and ideas in summer expeditions; and in anticipation of a consequent 
want, out comes this map. It is small but clear, neatly folded in a cover for the 
pocket; exhibiting the principal places, the roads, and the railways down to 1848, 
—some of them existing only on the map and the plans of the projectors. ] 

PAMPHLETS. 
The Australian Colonies Government P11 Déocusoed. 


3y F. M. De Cherville. New and im- 


By Joseph Nash. Fourth 


by U. B. Adderley, 


Des Garanties données au Danemark: a Uégard du Schleswig par la France, 


T Angleterre, et la Russie, et de celles dont il est question aujourd'hui. 
The Art of Agriculture Established on True Principles: By James 
Drummond, Newington, Edinburgh. 
Benzole; its Nature and Utility. By Charles Blachford Mansfield, M.A 
Cantab. 
Large Uniform Maps of the Land, the Sea, and the Heavens, with Pic- 
torial Illustrations, &c. Ly S. Bannister, formerly Attorney-General of 
New South Wales. 








BIRTHS. 

~ the 18th July, at Milton House, Pembrokeshire, the Lady of T. I. Dury, Esq., 
of a son. 

On the 18th, at the Vicarage, Brading, Isle of Wight, the Wife of the Rev. D. J. 
Heath, of a son. 

On the 20th, at Rayne Rectory, Essex, the Wife of the Rev. Richard N. Blaker, of 
a daughter. 

On the 21st, at Brighton, the Viscountess Newry, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, in Great Stanhope Street, the Hon. Mrs. Edgell Wyatt-Edgell, of a son. 

On the 22d, the Lady of Captain Norwich Dulf, R.N., Aide-de-camp to her Majesty, 
of a son. . 

On the 224 at Bath, the Wife of G. I. Skelton, Esq., of a son. 

On the 25th, in Grosvenor Crescent, the Lady Eddisbury, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 19th July, at Watton Church, Robert Hanbury jun., Esq., eldest son of Robert 
Hanbury, Esq., of Poles, Hertfordshire, to Caroline, eldest daughter of Abel Smith, Esq., 
of Woud Hall Park, in the same county. 

s On the 2Ist, at Bintry Church, Norfolk, Captain P. W. P. Wallis, one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Naval Aides-de-camp, to Jemima Mary Gwyne, cldest daughter of the late 
General Sir Robert Wilson, K.C., &c., and late Governor of Gibraltar 

On the 2ist, at Mortlake Church, the Rev. Henry Edward Ffulkes, third son of Sir 
William Ffolkes, Bart., of Hillington Hall, Norfolk, to Geraldine Harriet, youngest 
daughter of the late John Unwin, Esq., of the Treasury. 

On the 24th, at Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, George Lewis Wilmot Horton, Esq., 
youngest son of the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, Bart., G.C.H., to 
Frances Augusta, youngest daughter of Henry Pitches Boyce, Esq., and the late Right 
Hon. Lady Amelia Sophia Boyce. 

On the 24th, at Kensington Church, William George, son of the Hon. Charles Comp- 
ton and Lady Catherine Cavendish, to Henrietta F rances, daughter of the Right Hon. 
William Sebright and Lady Caroline Lascelles. 

On the 25th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, George I. Lutton Boynton, Esq., of 
the Eleventh Hussars, son of Sir Henry Boynton, Bart., of Burton Agnes, Yorkshire, 
to Elizabeth Laura, only daughter of the late Thomas Henry Keeling, Esq., of Hamp- 
Shire, and Norland Square, London. 

On the 25th, at St. Alban’s, Wood Street, Thomas May, Esq., of Sonning, Berks, to 
Anne Hughes, eldest daughter of W. Hughes Hughes, Esq., formerly M.D. for the City of 
Oxford. 

On the 25th, at Petersham Church, the Rev. Granville Hamilton Forbes, B.A., 
Rector of Broughton, Northamptonshire, to the Lady Georgina Augustus Kerr, 
Youngest daughter of William sixth Marquis of Lothian. 

DEATHS. 

On the Ist May, off the coast of Africa, killed while in command of the first gig be- 
longing to H. M. S. Alert, in avery gallant but fruiticss boat-attack on a slaving- 
felucca, Henry Droop, sixth son of G. W. Sanders, Esq., of the Rolls, and of Barnes, 

Y ; in his 20th year. 

On the 20th July, Anne Antonia, Wife of the Rev. T. S. Eaton Swettenham, Rector 
of Swettenham, Cheshire, and aunt toe the Ear! of Winterton. 

On the 20th, John Robertson, Esq , Editor of the Railway Record. 

On the 22d, at Carlton Villas, the Hon. Edward Stafford Jerningham, second son of 
the Right Hon. Lord Stafford ; in his 44th year. 

On the 2zd, at Monkstown, near Dublin, Margaret, Relict of the late Honourable 
Judge Johnson ; in her 76th year. 

On the 22d, at Bolney Vicarage, the Rev. William St. Andrew Vincent, B.D., Pre- 

ary of Chichester and Rector of Allhallows, Thames Street. 


The two | 


The getting-up of the volume—the plates printed on large, | 


= the 23d, the Rev. C. Broughton St. George, Chaplain to St. Peter’s, in the Tower 
of London. 
_ On the 23d, in Whitehall, Madeline Anne, the infant daughter of W. Barwick Hodge, 





sq. 
| On the 23d, at Old Hall, East Bergholt, Susan Elizabeth, Countess Dowager of 
| Morton ; in her 57th year. 
{| On the 234, at Hillington Hall, Norfolk, by a flash of lightning, Martin William 


| Browne Ffolkes, Esq., eldest son of Sir William Browne Ffolkes, Bart.; in his 3lst 
year. 








“MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Orrice oF OnpNANCE, July 23.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. W. R. N. 
| Taylor to be Sec. Capt. vice Lyle, retired on half-pay ; Sec. Lieut. G. F. L’Estrange to 
| be First Lieut. vice Taylor. 
| Wakr-orrice, July 27.—Ist Regt. of Foot—Staff Assist.-Surg. E. B. Sinclair to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Hoskin, who exchanges. 4th Foot—Capt. H. Balguy, from the 6th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Bellingham, who exchanges. 6th Foot—Capt. W. Bellingham, 
from the 4th Foot, to be Capt. vice Balguy, who exchanges. 13th Foot—Lieut. G. 
Wade to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major Fenwick, deceased; Ensign E. 
Lynch to be Lieut. vice Wade; Lieut. G. FitzGerald King, to be Adjt. vice Wade, 
| 26th Foot—Lieut. F. T. Lyster, from the 50th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Park, promoted. 
| 38th Foot—Capt. J. M. Nairne, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice V. F. Story, 

who exchanges; Lieut. R. C. Sinclair to be Capt. by purchase, vice Nairne, who re- 
| tires; Ensign C. E. Johns to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sinclair; C. Edwards, Gent. 
| to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Johns. 48th Foot—Lieut. R. Blakeney, from the 75th 
| Foot, to be Lieut. vice Featherstonhaugh, appointed Paymaster of the 59th Foot. 53d 
| Foot—Capt. T. J. Castieau, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Brevet-Major C. F. 
| Havelock, who exchanges, receiving the difference; Lieut. J. Shiffner to be Capt. by 
purehase, vice Castieau, who retires. 62d Foot—Ensign R. A. Wood to be superseded 
for having absented himself without leave. 69th Foot—Quartermaster-Serg. Michael 
Clinton to be Quartermaster, vice J. Hollis, who retires upon half-pay. 75th Foot~— 
Lieut. R. C. Bamford, from half-pay of the 59th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Blakeney, ap- 
pointed to the 48th Foot. 77th Foot—Capt. A. Rush, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. 
vice Brevet-Major W. J. Clerke, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 86th Foot— 
Ensign E. Leet to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ellison, who retires ; Ensign W. H. Ben- 
nett, from the 46th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Leet. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.—Ensign H. G. A. Powell to be Lieut. without purchase. 
vice Lloyd, appointed to the 7th Foot. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. W. T'. Hoskin, M.D. from the Ist Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Sinclair, who exchanges. 
Lrevet.—Capt. T. J. Casticau, of the 53d Foot, to be Major in the army. 


~ COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, July 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Burbidge and Co. Bristol, booksellers—J. and W. Britten, Birmingham, grate- 
founders—W. and J. Oxley, Frome Selwood, tanners —Prest and Colegrave jun, Leeds, 
attornies — Kirkman and Co. King William Street, auctioneers—Potter and Dovaston, 
Birmingham, malt-mill-makers—Storey and Co. Lancaster, painters ; as far as regards 
J. Doswell—G. and E. Stonham, Ashford, millers—Lee and Archer, Great St. Helens, 
importers of cigars—Allen and Smith, Friday Street, warehousemen—Sherratt and 
| Son, Macclesfield, silk-manufactarers—S. and G. Curtis, Finsbury Street, curriers— 

Binns and Lund, Keighley, joiners— Brown sen, and Co. Coventry, watch-manufacturers 
—T. G. and J. Philpotts, Cardiff, attornies—Smyth and Hawkins, Swansea, tailors— 
Hughes and Co. Burnley, ironmongers— Finlayson and Co, Glasgow, manufacturers; 
as far as regards W. Davidson. 
DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. 
Tass, J., Upper Eaton Street, Pimlico, tea-dealer. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Cox, Tuomas, Hanley, Staffordshire, draper. 
BANKRUPTS. 

ALLAN, Davip, Coleman Street, merchant, to surrender Aug. 8, Sept. 11: solicitors, 
Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s 
Dlace. 

Beal, Sanag and Joseru, Shefficld, scissor-smiths, Aug. 4, Sept. 15: solicitors, Mr. 
Nixon, Warwick Court; Mr. Binney, Sheffield ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield. 

DELAFIELD, Epwarp Tuomas, Mivart’s Hotel, Brook Street, brewer, July 31, Sept. 
6: solicitors, Mr. Espin, Bedford Row; Messrs. Lawrence and Plews, Old Jewry 
Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Dunose, Hamiet, Woodsetton, Staffordshire, surveyor, Aug. 4, 30: solicitors, Mr. 
Ward, Stafford; Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

ENGLIsu, JAMES WILLIAM, Poultry, chemist, July 31, Sept.6: solicitor, Mr. Lott, 
Bow Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Fisner, Joun, Bristol, livery-stable-keeper, Aug. 9, Sept. 6: solicitors, Messrs. 
White and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, 
Bristol. 

Hargpwick, WiLt1aM, Great Russell Strect, laceman, Aug. 2, Sept. 4: solicitor, Mr, 
Braham, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place. 

Hargvey, Geornce Luck, and Grayson, Epwarp, Commercial Place, Brixton, wine- 
merchants, Aug. 2, 30: solicitors, Messrs. Rosser and Tamplin, Fenchurch Street; 
official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghal! Street. 

Inons senior, WILLIAM, Barnet, farmer, Aug. 3, Sept. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Wil- 
loughby and Co. Clifford's Inn; official assignee, Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers. 

Ives, Joun CoLLincwoop, Norwich, haberdasher, Aug. 2, Sept. 11: solicitors, 
Messrs. Reed and Co. Friday Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Jones, Tuomas, Caron, Cardiganshire, cattle-salesman, Aug. 10, Sept. 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. Irwin and Taylor, Gray's Inn; Mr. Hassell, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. 
Miller, Bristol. 

KILLick, James, Dorking, carpenter, Aug. 2, Sept. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Linklaters, 
Charlotte Row; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Kine junior, Tuomas, Greenwich, builder, Aug. 2, Sept. 4: solicitor, Mr. Moss, 
Gray’s Inn Square; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Sipa, Jonny, Brentwood, corn-merchant, Aug. 3, Sept. 6: solicitor, Mr. Walton, 
Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

TAPPENDEN junior, Henry, Ashford, corn-dealer, Aug. 6, Sept. 11: solicitors, Wil- 
kinson and Gurney, Nicholas Lane; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Wiskinc, Tuomas, St. John Street, brick Lane, timber-merchant, Aug. 6, Sept. 11: 
solicitor, Mr. Shillibeer, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Aug. 14, Oswin, Harley Street, dentist—Aug. 16, Sim and Co. Cockermouth, woollen- 
manufacturers—Aug. 14, Woodhouse, Darlington, butcher—Aug. 14, Quigley, Birken- 
head, victualler. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Aug. 14. 

Smith and Osborne, Red Cross Street, Southwark, builders—Hignett, Houlston, 
maltster—Stevens, Grays, Essex, grocer—Il’ritchard, Hereford, wine-merchant—Bat- 
chelor, Worcester, woollendraper— Day, Worcester, cattle-dealer—Belton, Friday 
Street, wine-merchant—Scott, Devonport, jeweller—Elsam, Liverpool, commission- 
agent—Wild, Brecon, victualler—Kedington, Moreton, Essex, miller—Holdsworth, 
Whitechapel Road, carpenter-- Jackson sen. Stockport, tailor, 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Danks, Birmingham, wharfinger; final div. of ils. 3d. Aug. 1, 2, 9, Sept. 26, and 
every alternate Wednesday, until and including July 24, 1850; Mr. Bittleston, Birming- 
ham —Rewcastle, Gateshead, copperas-maker; first div. of Ils. July 28, or any subse- 
quent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—J. J. and KR. Ferens, Durham, 
grocers; first and final div. of 4s. 6§d. on the separate estate of J. J. Ferens, July 28, 
or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Wylam and Greene 
junior, Newcastle-upon- Tyne, merchants; first and final div. of 20s. on new proofs on 
the separate estate of W. Wylam, July 28, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Anderson, Rispond, Sutherland, July 26, Aug. 21—M‘Kechnie, Glasgow, merchant, 
July 30, Aug. 22—Rohberton, Glasgow, clothier, July 31, Aug. 21— Young, East Kilbride, 
Lanarkshire, farmer, July 31, Aug. 21. 

Friday, July 27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Collins, Brothers, Liverpool, boot-manufacturers—H. and W. H. Brown, Wakefield, 
attornies—Smallpage and Firby, Leeds, undertekers—Keens and Welch, Garlick Hill, 
indigo-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Keen—Berenhart and Co. Nottingham, 
merchants ; as far as regards S. Meyer—F. and G. Barlow, Little Bridge Street, wine- 
merchants—Wimshurst and Christian, Ratcliffe Cross Dock, Ratcliffe, shipbuilders— 
M‘Namee and Co. Manchester, chemists—Prichard and Krothers, Manchester, 
umbrella-manufacturers ; as far as regards W. Prichard—Howells and Son, Car- 














marthen, grocers —New Bell Ing Coal Company, Darfield, Yorkshire ; as as far a8 re- 
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gards G. Shepherd—Gray and Tomlinson, Birmingham, iron-merchants—Shackleton 
and Son, Leeds, corn-millers—Jackson and Hunt, Chaddesley Corbett, Worcestershire, 
surgeons—Price and Co. Liverpool, warehouse-owners—Gouger and Andrews, Huggin 
Lane, warehousemen—The London and North-western Railway Company, CaleJonian 
Railway Company, City of Glasgow Bank, Liverpool and Manchester Railway Com- 
pany, Exchange Bank of Scotland, Lancaster and Preston Railway Company, Union 
Bank of Scotland, Union Exchange Banking Company of Glasgow, Scottish Masonic 
and General Life Association, and Stirling and Dunfermline Railway Company ; as far 
as regards P. J. Stirling, Dunblane—Macblachlan and Co. Inverness, tanners, 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
LEaca jun., Samvet Henry, High Street, Kingsland, jeweller. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Brerett, Ricwagp, Blackburn, linendraper, to surrender Aug. 6, Sept. 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. Milne and Co. Temple; Messrs. Wilding and Fisher, Blackburn ; official 
assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Botrenneim, BERNARD, Manchester, merchant, Aug. 7, Sept. 18 : solicitors, Messrs. 
Reed and Co. Friday Street ; Messrs, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Mr. 
Pott, Manchester. 


Carrer, James, Bristol, victualler, Aug. 14, Sept. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Surr and | 


Gribble, Lombard Street ; Messrs. Whittington and Gribble, Bristol ; official assignee, 
Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Cary, Josern, Shepton Mallet, printer, Aug. 14, Sept. 7: solicitor, Mr. Phipps, Shep- 
ton Mallct; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Corson, Joun, Milton, publican, Aug. 3, Sept. 7: solicitors, Messrs. Field, Finchley ; 
official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Cox senior, SAMUEL, Cobham Row, Clerkenwell, plumber, Aug. 4, Sept. 7 : solicitor, 
Mr. Boulton, Northampton Square, Clerkenwell; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 

Dow te, James, Chepstow, wine-merchant, Aug. 10, Sept. 7: solicitor, Mr. Sabine, 
Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Heatser, Epwarp, Crawford Street, straw-hat-maker, Aug. 4, Sept. 6: solicitor, 
Mr. Peddell, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Morzis, Tuomas, Abergavenny, corn-merchant, Aug. 7, Sept. 11: solicitors, Mr. 
Jay, Sergeants’ Inn; Mr. Crosby, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

POWELL, MAURICE, Newtown, butcher, Aug. 13, Sept. 6: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory 
and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Jones, Newtown; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Li- 
verpool. 

States, Cuanies, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, innkeeper, Aug. 7, Sept. 14: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard; Messrs. Jobling and Fleming, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; Messrs. Swan and Burnup, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Mr. 
Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

STEVENSON, JouN, Brecon, grocer, Aug. 10, Sept. 7: solicitors, Messrs. White and 
Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Bevan, Bristol; Mr. Evans, Brecon; official assignee, Mr. 
Acraman, Bristol. 

Stott, James, Balladen, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Aug. 7, 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple ; Mr. Cobbett, Manchester; Mr. Hargreaves, Newchurch ; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Winter, Georce TeaGie, Brick Lane, builder, Aug. 6, Sept. 18: solicitor, Mr. 
Darby, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

DIVIDENDs. 
™ Aug. 18, Henderson, Wolverhampton, tin-plate-manufacturer—Aug. 21, Morris, 
H ord, hop: hant—Aug. 21, Woolley, Ross, tailor— Aug, 21, Bishton, Sedgley, 
ironmaster—Aug. 21, J. and G. Clarke, Market Harborough, carpet-manufacturers— 
Aug. 30, Vaughan, Hereford, plumber—Aug. 20, Gill, Kildwick, Yorkshire, coal-mer- 
chant—Aug. 20, Green, Leeds, plaid-manufacturer—Aug. 21, J. and L. Cousen, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—Aug. 17, Dunsford, Bristol, surgeon—Aug. 17, Allen, 
Newton Nottage, Glamorganshire, timber-merchant—Aug. 24, Tonge, Liverpool, coal- 
proprietor— Aug. 23, Arnold, Liverpool, news-agent—Aug. 24, Cunningham, Northwich, 
grocer. CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Aug. 17, Giscard, Ely, clock-maker—Aug. 21, Allen, Great Suffolk Street, Birming- 
ham, warehouseman—<Aug. 21, Rewcastle, Gateshead, copperas-maker—Aug. 27, 
Wheelhouse, York, banker—Aug. 17, Morris, Brecon, druggist—Aug. 20, Roberts, 
Lianrhidi-yn-Mocnhant, Denbighshire, |innkeeper—Aug. 16, Suter, Liverpool, ship- 
broker—Aug. 21, Fereday, Bilston, oil-merchant—Aug. 18, Fehr, birmingham, bonnet- 
dealer—Aug. 18, Harrison, Hereford, mercer—Aug. 18, Sill, Worcester, draper—Aug. 28, 
Brown, Taunton, draper—Aug. 22, Groves, Charlton Marshall, Dorsetshire, horse- 
dealer—Aug. 21, Durant, Stogusey, Somersetshire, grocer—Aug. 28, Dixon, Uficulme, 
Devonshire, butter-factor. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before August \7. 

Jordan, Birmingham, surgeon—J. I. and W. B. Baker, Wolverhampton, iron-dealers 
—Ask, Wakefield, watchmaker— Vaughan, High Holborn, leather-dresser—Clark, Red- 
cross Street, oil-merchant—Godfrey, London Wall, carpenter— Edmonds, Charles Street, 
Westbourne Terrace, dairyman—Peachey, Colchester, cabinet-maker—Taylor, Lincoln, 
butcher—Lister, Lincoln, miller. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

J. and W. Walker, Birkenhead, joiners; first div, of ls. July 30, or any following 
Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Clegg and Co. West Derby, ironfounders ; fourth div. 
of 43d. July 30, or any following Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Besley, Plymouth, 
clerk ; further div. of 1s. 10d. on any Tuesday or Friday after July 31; Mr. Hirtzel, 
Exeter—Clunes, Bridges Strect, pawnbroker; second div. of 6d. July 28, and two fol- 
lowing Saturdays; Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers—Gray, Dalston, lodging-house- 
keeper ; first div. of 2s. 9d. July 28, and two following Saturdays; Mr. Green, Guild- 
hall Chambers— Mayhew, Ebury Street, Pimlico, hosier; first div. of 8d. July 28, and 
two following Saturdays; Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers—Kelly, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, bookseller ; first div. of 2s. 9d. July 28, and two following Saturdays ; Mr. Green, 
Guildhall Chambers—Brown, Austin Friars, merchant; final div. of 1fd. July 28, and 
two following Saturdays; Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers—Lovill and Hanbury, Cathe- 
rine Court, Tower Hill, corn-factors ; final div. of 5jd. July 28, and two following Sa- 
turdays ; Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers—Laby, Barking, coal-merchant ; first div. of 
10s. on the separate estate, July 28, and three following Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Ab- 
church Lane—Pinder, Southampton, tailor ; second div. of 2d. July 28, and three follow- 
ing Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchureh Lane—Johnson jun. Uxbridge, carrier ; first div. 
of 4s. July 28, and three following Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane— 
Williams, Merthyr Tydvil, grocer; first div. of 54d. on any Wednesday; Mr. Miller, 
Bristol—Toogood, Cwm Brane, Monmouthshire, general shopkeeper; second div. of 
1s. 2}d. with first div. of 3s. on new proofs, on any Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol — 
Bateman, Cirencester, blacksmith ; first div. of 16s. 10d. on any Wednesday ; Mr. Mil- 
ler, Bristol—Keates, Waterloo Road, draper; first div. of 3s. 6d. and 2s. on the estate 
of Saysell and Keates, Aug. 1, and three following Wednesdays; Mr. Graham, Cole- 
man Street— Lecesne, Fenchurch Buildi hant; second div. of 23d. Aug. 1, and 
three following Wednesdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Mackey and Holt, St. 
Helen’s Place, merchants; second diy. of 2s. 10jd. Aug. 1, and three following Wed- 
nesdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Rougemont, Broad Street Buildings, mer- 
chant; third div. of Is. 3d. Aug. 1, and three following Wednesdays; Mr. Graham, 
Coleman Street—James, Queen Street ; first div. of ls. 13d. Aug. 1, and three following 
Weenesdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—T. and E. Lyon, Birchin Lane, stock- 
brokers; second div. of 10s. on the separate estate of E. Lyon, Aug. |, and three fol- 
lowing Wednesdays ; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Guillaume, Botley, Southampton, 
timber-merchant; first div. of ls. 114d. Aug. 1, and three following Wednesdays; Mr. 
Graham, Coleman Street—Carruthers, Speldhurst, Kent, trader; second div. of Is. Ld. 
Aug. 1, and three following Wednesdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Scott, Man- 
chester, boot-dealer ; first div. of 8d. 3ist July, or any following Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, 
Manchester—Merrill and Benson, Salford, Lancashire, type-founders; first dividend 
of 15s. on Tuesday, the 3lst July, or any following Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Manchester 
—Thornley, Ripley, Derbyshire, grocer; first dividend of 2s. 6d. on August 4, 
Oct. 13, or any following alternate Saturday to Dec. 22; Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham— 
Warden, Birmingham, corn-agent ; first div. of dd., on new proofs only, any Friday ; 
Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—Stevens jun. Old Swinford, glass-manufacturer ; first 
div. of 4s. 7d. any Thursday ; Mr. Christie, Birmingham—J. and J. Greenwood, Ha- 
worth, worsted-spinners; second diy. of 1s. any day on or after July30; Mr. Young, 
Leeds—Pawson, Leeds, apothecary ; first div. of 2s. 3d. on subsequent proofs, on any 
day on or after July 30; Mr. Young, Leeds—Chaffer, Barton-upon-Iumber, iron- 
monger; first and final div. of 5s. 2d. July 27, or any following Friday ; Mr. Carrick, 
Hull—Parker and Co. Sheffield, bankers ; second div. of 4s. in addition to 12s. 6d. on 
the separate estate of H. Parker, July 28, and any following Saturday ; Mr. Freeman, 
Sheffield— King, Northallerton, innkeeper ; first div. of 2s. Aug. 2, and any following 
Thursday ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Pullen, Bradford, druggist ; first div. of 4jd. any day ; 
Mr. Young, Leeds—Storry, Scarborough, printer; second div. of 4d. any day ; Mr. 
Young, Leeds— Dorrington and Son, Leeds, cloth-merchants ; second div. of 3jd. any 
day ; Mr. Young, Leeds—Swindell, Manchester, plumber ; first div. of 2s. 2}d. July 31, 
and every following Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Blackburn, Hulme, builder ; 
first div. of 1s. 3id. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Winterbottom, Man- 
chester, banker ; fourth div. of 3}d. July 31, and every following Tuesday ; Mr. Hob- 
son, Manchester—Neal, Wandsworth Common, nurseryman ; first div. of ls. 7d. July 
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(Saturday, 


28, and three following Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Giles, Shoreditch, ¢j 
thier ; first div. of ls. 2d. July 28, and three following Saturdays; Mr, Edwards, Ol 
Jewry. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. ° 
Cockburn, Cluniemains, Fifeshire, farmer, Aug. 3, 31—Miller, Dundee, merchant 
Aug. 2, 23. 4 
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PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday. Tuesduy. Wednes 





Thurs.) Fri lay, 
























































































Sper Ce-tConsols ... .+.+.+- i 933 93 | 93 928 925 ah 
Ditto for Account..... « | 93g 934 93 924 93 934 
3 per Cents Reduced .......+++: ++ . 935 936 934 9 9:3 93 

33 per Cents..... Ores eocesseseves os 91g 935 | «935 at 933 os 
Long Annuities ........ccrcrcccsesceess 9 _ c y == 9 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent .......+++ -o-e} 199 | 199 rs | 1994 1984 1994 
India Stock, 10g ..........eeeeceee ss s.= 251 — om 250 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem.... --| 50 pm. 49 59 50 RR 50 
India Bonds, 4§ per Cent ..........+.+. .} 34 pm. 81 | 82 82 85 83 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian....... eee eeeeSp. Ct —_ \| Massachusetts (Sterling)...6 p.Ct 1043 
Belgian = — Mexican . eee - pron 
Ditto..... ° 23— — || Michiga oe - ainet 
Brazilian ..... Pe Bd Bt | Mississippi (Sterlin, _ nian 
Buenos Ayres 6— 442 New York (1858). _- 973 
Chilian ........- tc eeeeeees ‘-— 96 Ohio .... 5. « : _ 99 
Danish ...... sesecce creed = —_ Pennsylvania ...... «.. _ tld exd 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...24 — 519 s|| Peruvian.... cecece — aa 

. - $l Portuguese ....+.+++ _ o— 

ee - — DittO ..ceceeceees veces _ am 

- 88 f. Russian ... eeeeese - 105p 

Indiana (Sterling) - —_— Spanish ... tees - 18g 

(linois.......++ cocce.ccce - —_— Ditto... ° a ag 

Kentucky ....-...s0e-e-ee0s - — | Ditto(Passive) ..... ua 

Louisiana (Sterling). wi = 89 || Ditto (Deferred) .. — 

Maryland (Sterling)....... 6-— 90 Venezuela Active . ....+-.eese5. 23 
SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— Banxs— 

Caledomian......e-0-seeere vee Australasian ........sseseeeeees — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow..... British North American . —_— 
Eastern Counties... ....++++0++ Colonial ........+-..0+6. —_— 
Great Northern ... eo Commercial of London... 203 ex 2. 
Great North of England .. London and Westminster 24 
Great South. and West. Ire London Joint Stock . 16g 
Great Westerm .. 2. sees National of Ireland _— 
Hulland Selby ..........00+ Nationa! Provincial ... <== 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ...... Provincial of Lreland... 28 ex 4 
Lancaster ana Carlisle ......+..+! 5 Union of Australia ... ° —_ 
London Brighton and South Coast 373 Union of London ...6:seeseene — 
London and Blackwall .........- 43 Mines— 
London and North-western ..... 133 BONS «2.0. cececccccceseeees — 
Midland .... ...... 654 Brazilian Imperial ....... _— 
North British .......... auaneewe — Ditto (St. John Del Key) ....... TY 
South-eastern and Dover .. ° 213 Cobre Copper .....+.eseeeeceees = 
Bouth-western .....eeeesceceeees | So MISCELLANEOU 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick ..; 208 Australian Agricultural .. ....-| 163 ex d. 
York and North Midland ....... sie Camada ....e:ssccscessers | — 
Docxs— General Steam ...... . | a 
East and West India ........... 132 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . | 70 
LONGON .....cceeseees coee 112 Royal Mail Steam............. oe 
St. Katherine 80d South Australian.......... ee. 16 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act7th and sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 2ist day of July is49. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 
Notes issued ..ccccseceseccees £27, 834,475 Government Debt .......+++. £11,015,109 
| Other Securities ...... ° eco 2,984,909 
Gold Coin and Bullion ....... 13,557,906 
BivVer oun. A ave 5n0 








£27 834,475 £27 834.475 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital....++++++ £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 

cluding Dead Weight Annuity)£14,335 £35 








OSE nce coe cocves 3,215,652 
Public Deposits* coe 3,109,910 | Other Securities 9,657 604 
Other Deposits .....-+.+++. +. 11,302,08€ Notes ....0+ + sees ee 8,111,140 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,106,849 Gold and Silver Coin ...... eee 682,718 
! eens 
£32,987,497 | £32,987 497 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 


BULLION. Peroz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £79 10 0.. 0 oe 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 515 0.. 6 0 @ 
New Dollars ......--++0+-eeeeee .«. © 410) | Lead, British Pig.... 1515 @.. 0 0 8 
Silver in Bars, Standard... .... .0 4 119 | Steel,English ....... 000... 0080 





GRAIN, Mark Laue, July 27. 
‘ 


. & & 8 s 8.) o & 

Wheat, R.New40to42 Rye ......- 22to23 Maple..... 351036 | Oats, Feed. 17 to18 
Fine 43~—45 | Barley...... 22 —23 White..... 29— 30 Fine. 18-19 
. 41—43 | Malting... 25-26 Boilers ... 30~—32 Poland .. 18—19 

- 44—46 | Malt, Ord.... 64—55 Fine. 19-20 





Beans,Ticks. 28—30 
Id Potato .. 23-24 
Fine . 24-25 





Old ....... 30—32 
Harrow... 33—35 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 





48—50 | Fine... 


Peas, Hog 


Fine....... 
Super. New... 50—54 





AVERAGE PKICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperia)) of England and Wales. 


Wheat.... 46s. 4d. | Rye ... .... 27s. 2d | Wheat.. le, Od. | Rye 15.04, 
Barley ..... 26 0 Beans .... .. 31 6 1 0 | Beans ee e 
Oats.. ....185 | Peas ........ 31 8 @ | Peas ........ 1 @ 





1 
Weekly Averages for che Week ending July 21. 
Wheat, 48s. 10d.—Barley, 26s. 74.—Oats, 19s. 4d.—Rye, 289. 6d.—Beans, 32s. 1d.—Peas, 32s. da. 


PROVISIONS. 





FLOUR. 
Town-made ......... persack 4{s. to 47s. Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. Od. per dos. 
Beconds .....000- cree ssereeees it — Carlow, 31. 6s. to 31. 10s. per cwt. _ “ 
Essex and Suffolk.oR board ship 38 — 41 Bacon, Irish .....+.+++++ per cwt. 70s.— 72% 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ . 35 — 38 | Cheese,Cheshire ..........++- . 54 — 7 
Bran.......+. - perquarter 0 — 0 | Derby Plaim ......ese-eeeeee + 52 — 64 
Pollard, fine.. © — © | Hams, York ........0+ eocceeees 70 — 8 


Bread, éd. to 7}4. the 4lb. loaf. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoarts and LeaDENHALL.* SmMiruFievp.* 
@d@ «#. a. sd. 8. ad. 8. de 


Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 64. to 6s. 64. 


Heap or Carrie at 
SMITHFIELD. 


s. ‘ 
Beef... 2 6to 3 Ot 3 6 ...+- 










3 O0to3 8to4d 0 Friday. 
Mutton 2 8—3 4—3 8 uses 3 2—3 8—4 0} Beasts. 1,058 ..... 3,69 
Veal 28-3 4—4 0 2 8—3 4—31.| Sheep. 12,450 ..... 28.240 
Pork.. 3 O—3 8—4 0 .. 40—4 4—4 8 Calves. 486..... 200 
Lamb. 3 8—4 4—4 8 ..... 46—410—6 0| Pigs... 248 ..... 24 
* To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 
HOPS. i POTATOES. 

Kent Pocket8......+.+.++.0+. 728. to 112s.! York Regents.. .....+- perton.. 0s.to0 Of 
Choice ditto....... ° #4 — 160 | Scotch Reds ......+eeeseeeee- ~~ = 4 
Sussex Pockets ... ° 63 — 105 Devons... «++++++ 7 = 
Fine Gitto ...ccccsccccsccsece 9) — 170 | Kentand Essex W e=- 6 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND. SwireriEco. ‘Warrecn sess 















70s. to 75s. 50s. to 70s. . 7 
50 — 63 o— 0 60 
50 — 63 o— @ 
OD ee @.. conces cooee CS — 90 100 
Wheat Straw......s00005 32 — 36 23 — 32 a 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ....... -seeeessper Cwt. £1 17s. Od.| Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perlb. 0s. 14. to Os. oa 
Kefined ... Sbeseceesse 17 6 Congou, fine...........-- 1 3 = 1 4 
Linseed Oil ... 160 Souchong, fine ......-.- 13-2 


* In Bond—Duty 2. 14. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. _ to _— 


Linseea Oil-Cake ee ha sz 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. 0d. to 5s. 6d. 


Moulds. (6d.per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary .....- eoeee y 
Coals,Hetton ...... .s.s.ssese 17@. 3d. | Sugar, Muscovado, percwt.. 26s. Sb4. es 
Tees.c.cecce-coccersevereees 17s, 3d. West India Molasses..... 17+. 6d, to 208. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—MADAME 
yy —On Wepsespay Moanino, August Ist, (2 
p’elock,) in the Concert Room, A GRAND CONCERT will be 
given, ‘with full Orchestra,embracing the whole vocal strength 
Her Majesty's Theatre, and M. Thalberg. Amongst other 
attractions, Madame Sontag will sing in Italian, “ La Zin- 
ara,” (composed expressly by Donizetti for Madame Sont: 1g.) 
ein German, Scena, “ Wie Nahte ir der Schlummer,’ 
(Freischutz,) Weber—In English, “ With 
(Creation ,) Haydn—In French, “ Grace! grace!” 
le Dit Diable,) Meyerbeer. 


MHE NILE.—NOW OPEN, Afternoons 3, 
T Evenings 7 o'clock, at the Rayption Hall, Piccadilly, a 
sew and splendid MOVING PANORAMA of the NIL 
piditing the whole of the stupendous Works of Antiqui 
remaining on its banks, between Cairo, the capital of E, 
and the Second Cataract in Nubia. Painted by Henry War- 
ren and James Fahey, and by Joseph Bonomi, ‘from drawi ings 
made by the latter during a res s dence of many years in Egypt. 
Stalls, 3s. Pit, 2s. Gallery, | q 


NTT 

RISH FAMINE) RELIEF FUND, 
I DISTRIBUTED THROUGH the BISHOPS and 

(LERGY of the ESTABLISHED CHURKC 

Sub-Committee for Managing the Fund 
Lieut.- -Col. Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart. Chairman. 
The Most Noble Marquis of D. M. Perceval, Esq. 
Blandford, M.P. A. G. Stapleton, Es 

G. A. Hamilton, Esq M.P. H. J. Jones, Esq. 

Chas. Hay Frewen, Esq. M.P. 

The Committee have to acknowledge the liberal donations 
given below since the date of their last advertisement. By 
the exercise of a discriminating parsimony they have been 
enabled, up to this time, to extend relief over a large extent 
of the most distressed districts of Ireland; and the Donors 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that, but for their be 
nevolence, hundreds who are still in existence must inevit 
ably have perished. 

The gratitude with which the timely aid has been received 
it is impossible to overrate. It is conveyed in language as 
simple as it is earnest. 

The Committee would urge upon the public, as their justifi 
cation in asking yet further contributions, that, until the har- 
vest, every added week brings with it but sharper, because 
more protracted, suffering to those who have hitherto through 
their benevolence been kept alive. 

In confirmation of which, the Committee would refer to the 
extracts given in their advertisement in the Jimes of Tucsday, 
the 17th instant. 

If only enabled to struggle through the next six weeks, there 
is every prospect of the sufferers being preserved in compara- 
tive comfort through the wiater 

Total amount received since the asia ning 

of the Fund. eae ee 

Old Balance of 1847" oe 2 «0 © #8 


verdure clad,’ 
Robert 























£1,622 0 4 
189 id 5 


£ipll 19 9 


Grants. 
To the Diocese of Tuam. . £664 
oa Cork lve 
” Kilmore. 220 
. Killaloe 120 
” Cashel. . 120 
ye Limerick 120 
” Ossory . 20 
~ Meath 10 
SpecialGrants ... . 50 
—1494 0 0 
Advertising and other Expenses 157 6 8 
—— 1651 6 8 
Ralance in hand - £16013 1 
Received since the last Advertisement— 
cP ° . “-_: £150 
Rev. J.C. Hayes ° eee 500 
A Friend from Hampton Court: . 1815 0 
Jas Blencowe, Esq . . 10 0 0 
‘se & Oe 2 6 * 10 0 0 
Mrs. c M. Groyn 1c 2 ¢ © * © 300 
Rey.Chas Prowett . . . . . ° 200 
Pn + eo 6) =e 2° a oe & « 100 
TwoLadies . . a a 1 0 0 
Sth chapter of 8: Mark, dist) ve rse ° ° 5 00 
Messrs. Crawford and Co 6 25 00 
Meme Caster . 1. 2 st et 700 
Rev. Thos. Pugh 100 
Rev. H. Perceval a a ae ae 200 
The Misses Heywood . . . ° 200 
Anonymous 200 
A Lady, per the Marquis of Blandford | 500 
C. J. Bevan, Esq ,perditto . ° 1 0 0 
Lord and Lady Burghle Wess es 10 0 0 
J. Wilson, Esq. . ze0080 
C-ericus F., Balance of Subscription | f r the 
Famine of isi7_—ti iw ° 5 0 0 
<= © Sh Slie a *¢ 2 6 @ 050 
C.B . or ee ee 010 0 
A.F. Haleburton, Esq. cosnecesen cs BOO 
Mrs. D.Taylor . . . 5 0 0 


Subscriptions are received by the § Secretary, 3, Old Palace 
Yard, who will show the accounts and confirmatory docu- 
ments. Also by the following Bankers— 

Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Co. 217, 8t 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand; 
Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, and Co. 67, Lombard Street; 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, 42, Old Broad Street. 
By order of the Committee, 
Witttam Henar Becianr, 
National Club, July 27, 1849. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mali, London ; 97, 
~orge Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Vlace, Glasgow; 
4, College Green, Dublin. 
Directors 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman 
Charles Graham, E mn Deputy Chairman 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. . Charles Maitland, Esq. 

:. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resi- 1 William Railton, Esq 
Charles Downes, Esq. (dent. | F. H. Thomson, Esq 
D.Q Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 

4. G. Henriques, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by act of Parliament in 1834, af- 
fords the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and 
in the great success which has attended it since its com- 
mencement ; 

ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 99,9001 

{n 1811, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on the sum insured to all policics of the participat- 
‘ng class from the time they were effected to the 3ist Dec. 
1840, and from that date to 3ist Dec. 1847, 23! per cent per 
— was added at the General Mee ting ~ the 6th July 


rand ; 


Secretary. 








Sist Dec. 1548, is as fullows— 





Sum Time Sum added —_ added Sum 
Assured. Assured. to Policy to Policy payable 
in 1841. in 1848 at death. 
£ £.4.d £. sad £. s.a 
5,000 I3yrs.10mths. 68368 747190 6,470 168 
5,000 12 years 000 787100 6,287 100 
$,000 4 years 300 0 0 7s 7 
5,000 100 0 0 
5,000 Be 
5,000 a 450 00 
5,000 2 years 225 00 5.225 00 


‘The premiums nevertheless are on the most moverate scale, 
and only One Half need be Paid for the First Five Years, 
where the Insurance is for life. Eve ery information will be 
afforded on applicat on to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall M ul, London. 


! 
| 


securing 


The bonus thus added to policies from March 1834 to the | 


I ER MAJESTY’S POSTMASTER- 

GENERAL will be prepared on or before the 10th 
Aveust next to receive TENDERS, in Writing, sealed up, 
from such persons as may be willing to supply FIRE-WOOD 
for the use of the General Post-office. 

Information, as regards the Descr'ption and Quantity of 
Fire- wood required, can be obtained on application to Mr. 
Fortene, Clerk of the Works, at the General Post-oftice, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand 

All Tenders to be addressed to her Majesty's Postmaster 
General, and sent in not later than Twelve o'clock Noon, on 
the 10th Avoust next, endorsed “‘ Tenders for the Supply of 
Fire- wood.” By Command of the Postmaster-General. 

General Post-oftice, July 1849 


ATEAM TO INDIA AND CHIN 


vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam een 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on orabout the 10th of the month. 

BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 





Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence | 


to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. 1. Company's Steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2°th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For FPians of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 


Street, Southampton. 
NHE AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Incorporated by Royal Charter 1824) will 
despatch, from the East India Docks, for their Colony of 
PORT STEPHENS, on the 25th August, the New Ship AR- 
TEMISIA, Al, 12 years, 558 tons register. John Ridley, 
Commander. 

An experienced Surgeon has been appointed to the ship, 
and a Surveyorin the employment of the Company, of 20 years’ 
experience as a Colonist, will accompany the first band of 
Emigrants 

Applications for land in Lots of 50 Acres and upwards, by 
which purchasers will be entitled to a Free Passage, must be 
made at the Company's Office, 12, King’s Arms Yard, Moor- 
gate Street 

Parties not purchasing land of the Company, desirous of 
proceeding to Port Stephens or Sydney, may be accommo 
dated on application to Hall Brothers, 2, Riches Court, Lime 
Street, or to T. B. Mallett, 4, Castle Court, Birchin Lane. 

N.B. Easy access to view the ship in the East India Docks 
is afforded by the Blackwall Railway, the trains for which 
leave every twenty minutes, from London Street, Fenchurch 
Street. 

For Freight or Passage, apply to Hall, Brothers, 2, Riches 
Court, Lime Street; or to T. B. Mallett, 4, Castle Court, 
Birchin Lane 

The Ship will be ready for the inspection of intending Eml 
grants on and after the 26:h instant. 

Ky order of the Court, Groaor Exostnom, Sec 

July 20th, Isi9 


| ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with the 
4 Patent detached Lever Escapemcent, and Jewel'ed.— 
In silver cases, 44 guineas each ; in gold cases, 10 guineas. 
The information that every customer should obtain p:evious 
to the purchase of a Watch will be ane | in the Pamphlet 
published by T. COX SAVORY and Co., Watchmakers, 47, 
Cornhill; w his h will be forwarded gratis on application. 


LERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 
permanently elastic, very durable, and cheap. 

vee wide ... -- £2 6 0 4 fect 6 inches wide £3 3 0 

3 feet 6 inches wid i: . 5 feet wide. ... ... 310 0 
4 feet wide 0 | 5 feet 6 inches wide 318 0 
One of these, w ith 3 a Pi rench mattress on it, is a most elastic 
and soft bed. Herat and Son's list of be dding, with full par- 
ticulars of weight, sizes, and prices of every description of 
bedding, sent free by post. Heat and Son, bedding manu 
facturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road 


Te E FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION GAL- 
LERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART.—S. and J 
Feucer respectfully invite the trons of Art to VIEW their 
SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY the LOAN of WORKS of 
ART. 
Collections—Landscape, Figures, Animals, Flowers, Fruit, Ar 
chitecture, Ornamental and Decorative Designs, and’ the 
Original Works of the Principal Water-Colour Painters. N.B 
The Terms, which have been arranged to meet all classes, will 
be for arded, post-paid, to all parts of the kingdom. 34 and 
35, Rathbone lace. N 1b. Varnishing executed in a superior 

manner. 


he unprecedented success of ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR OIL either in preserving the Hair in its 
original strength and beauty, or restoring it when lost, is 
universally known and appreciated ; and is recorded by testi 
monials most numerous in themselves, and certified by the 
highest authorities. From its exquisite purity and delicacy, 
it is admirably adapted for the hair of children, even of the 
most tender age, and is constar tly employed for this purpose 
in the Nursery of Royalty, and by the families of the nobility 
and aristocracy. It is alike suited for either sex, and whether 
employed to embellish the tresses of female beauty, or to add 
to the attractions of manly grace and aspect, will be found an 
indispensabie auxiliary to the toilet both of ladies and gentie- 
men. Frice 4s 6/.; 7s.; Family Bottles, (equal to four small,) 
10s. 6d.; and double that size, 2ls. per Bottle. Sold by A 
Rowtann and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers 


METCALFE AND ‘CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
brush ieotbabnaemead Faden TE atmeatan ie 


of searching therou ly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the stef 
fectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs 
not coming loose, ts. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans 
in a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un 
bleached Russian bristles, which do not soften like commou 
hair. Flesh-brushes of improved graduated and powerfn! 
friction. Ve'lvet-brushes, which act in the most surprsing 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge. with its 
preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du 
rability, by sof direct importations, dispensing withall 
intermediate urties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and 
the luxury of a ge nuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
Mercater, Bino ey, and Co.'s sole este ablishme nt, 190 », Ox 
furd Street, one door from Holles Street. Beware of the 
words, from Metcalfe's, adopted by some houses. 








J 
for 
Every department will contribute examples to the 














CERTIFIED CURE of SCROFULA by 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS.—the foi 
lowing certificate from Mr. Alcorn, of Jerry's Plains, New 





South Wa'es, was forwarded to Professor Holloway by Mr 
Pinkey, che agen the same place. “This is to certify that 
my daughter, aged seven years, was afflicted with scrofula 
for three years, and that atter she had been attended by seve- 
ral respectable practitioners without succes., I was induced 
to try Holloway’s Ointment and Pills; which remedics in 
about three months completely cured her, and she is now in 
the best of health. This can be verified by numerous persons 
in this vicinity, where I have resided for twenty two years 


Signed) R. Alcorn.” January Ist, 184% Sold by all Drag 
gists, and at Profi ssor Hoccoway's Establishment, 444, Strand, 
London. 





HE NICOLL PALETOT WAREROOMS, 

114, 116, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill.—Many have 
assumed the use of the word PALETOT, but Messrs. Nicot 
are the sole Patentees of the design and material. 


) ESSRS. NICOLL’S Wholesale and Count- 

ing-house Departments for the London Branches in the 

Shipping and Woollen Trades are in Change Alley, Cornhill, 
and 120, Re gent Strect. 

CIVIL ENGINEER of good connexions 

has a VACANCY for a PUPIL, at an adequate premium. 


Industry, steadiness, and perseverance are absolutely neces 
sary ; and about the age of seventeen preferred. Address by 





letter only, W. R., care of Miller, News Agent, Wood Street, 
| We stm nster. 


¥ Just published, the Fifth Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. _ 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on BANKING, 
By J. W. Gitpart, F.R.S. General Manager of the 
London and Westminster Bank. 
| LONGMAN and c o. 39, Paternoster Row. 
| BOHN” 8 EXTRA VOLUME FOR AU GUST. _ 
OUNT HAMILTON’S FAIRY TALES, 
translated by Monk Lewis, H. T. Ryde, and C harles 
Kenney, complete in | vol. with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


This day, in 8vo. Is. 6 








"| SS yer ITS NATURE AN ND UTILITY. 


Being the substance of a Lecture delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, on Friday, April 27, 
1849. By CuarLes BLACHFORD MANSFIELD, M.A. Cantab. 

London: Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. 


THE WAR IN INDIA, 
This day is published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 6s. 
EAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
SUBALTERN, during the Campaign in the Pun- 

jaub, 1848-49. 

Ww ILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 

SHORT INQUIRY into "the HISTORY of 
| AGRICULTURE, in Ancient, Mediwval, and Mo- 
| dern Times. By Cuanpos Wren Hosxrns, Esq. 

London: Published for the Author by Baapsury and 
Evans, ll, Bouverie Street. 

CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Just published, price Is. (in fancy boards), 

ISTORY OF FRANCE, 
By Lerren Rircnie. 

W. and R. Caampers, Edinburgh. Wa. S. Orr and Co. 
Amen Corner, and 147, Strand, London. 
CHAMBERS'S INSTRUCTIVE AND 

ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 
| Just published, Part I. Is. (to be completed in 2 Parts,) 
| PPALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
With Additions and Notes. 

W. and R. Cuampeans, Edinburgh. Wa. 8. One and Co. 

_ Amen C orner, and 147, Strand, London. 

~ Just published, ‘price 28.; by post, 2s. fd, 
AMUEL JOHNSON. Account of his Ill- 
| ness and Post-mortem Examination. With Original 
| Letters and Documents. Now published fer the first 





| time in the LONDON JOURNAL of MEDICINE for 
JuLy. By Mr. Squips. 
London: Ta¥tor, WavtTon, and MABERLY. 


ow 3 AN 
IEBIG and KOP P’S NUAL REPORT 
of the iRESS of es and the 
ALLIED SCIENCES, PHYSICS, MINERALOGY, dnd 
GEOLOGY. 8vo. Partl. Gs. 
London: TaYLon, WALTON, and MaBbes.y, 28, Upper 
Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Now. 





a few days, crown Svo. 
T'. BEAUTIES OF THE BOYNE, and 
its tributary the Blackwater, Illustrated Histori- 
cally and Topographically. By W. R. Witpe, M.R.1LA. 
With an Itinerary, Map, and upwards of 60 Iilustrations. 
Dublin: James M‘GLasuan, 21, D'Olier Street; W.S. 
Ornrz and Co. 147, Strand, London. Sold by all Booksellers 
NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 

On the 3ist inst. will be published, No. 4, price |s. of 

| AVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, 
of BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By Cuaries 

Dickens. With Illustrations by Hastot K. Browns. 

To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 

Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY 
FAIR,” —On the 3ist inst. will be published, price ls. 
(to be completed in 20 Numbers,) No. X. of 

iD E N D ENNIS 
By W. M. Tuackeray, Author of “ The Great Hog- 
garty Diamond,” &c. &c. With Illustrations on Steel 
and Wood by the Author. 
[kaDBURY and Evans, I}, 





Bouverie Street. 





New and Improved Edition, with Additions, just ready, 
EPAGE’S FRENCH MASTER FOR THE 
4 NURSERY; or Easy Lessons in French, for Young 
Keginners. By Mons. Lerace, Author of “ L'Echo de 
Paris,” “ The Fre:.ch Prompter,” &c. 
ErrincHamM Witson, Koyal Exchange; and Messrs. 
LoncmMan; of whom a LIST OF MONS. LEPAGE’S 
WORKS may be had, Gratis. 


7". MAN IN THE MOON.—The FIRST 
| MONTHLY PART of the NEW and ENLARGED 
SERIES is now ready, price 6d. Illustrated by Crow- 
QUILL, Huns, and others, Published Weekly, price 14d. ; 
Monthly Parts, 6d.—Office, 9, Crane Court, Fleet Strect 
G EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S ILLUSTRA- 

J TIONS, and FRANK FAIRLEGH’S ADVEN- 
TURES of a PRIVATE PUPIL. The Eighth Part of 
this most popular Work will be ready with the Maga- 
zines on August |. Itcontains Two Original Etchings by 
the above-named Artist. Al! the Parts are now in print, 
and may be had of 

ARgTuur Hawt, Virtus, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


'- ARCHILEOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
published under the Direction of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Archmological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, for the Encouragement and Prosecution of 
Researches into the Arts and Monuments of the Early 
and Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. Com- 
plete, with General Index. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. l6s. 
Oxford: Joun Henay Parkes ; and 377, Strand, London. 
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DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 181, 
is JUST PUBLISHED, 
CONTENTS : 

1. Transportation as it now Is. 

2. Shaksperian Critics, English and Foreign. 
3. De Tocqueville’s Louis XV. 

4. Dennis’s Etruria. 

5. Free Trade. 

6. Corpus Ignatianum—the Syrian MSS. 

7. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s King Arthur. 

8. Tyndale’s Sardinia—The House of Savoy. 
9. Austria and Hungary. 
10. Macaulay’s History of England. 

London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 
RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 19, 
Price 6s. will be published August Ist. 

CONTENTS: 

. Thomas Carlyle. 

Mathetics of Gothic Architecture. 

Letters—Chesterfield, Junius, Cowper. 

Old Europe —Religion and Ethnology. 

Benjamin Disraell. 

Philosophy and Religion. 

Recent French Historians. 

Douglas Jerrold. 

. Poetry of Legendary Art. 

10. Milton and the Commonwealth. 
11. Criticisms on Books, &c. 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. 

Churchyard; and SiMpxKin, MARSHALL, and 

Stationers’ Hall Court. 


On the ‘Bist will be F be published, T he 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 22, 
AvcustT. CONTENTS: 
}. Morell’s Philosophy of Religion. 
Swift and his Biographers. 
Vincent Gtoberti. 
. German Socialism. 
The Ten Years’ Conflict. 
Our Slave-trade Policy. 
Fanny Hervey, Jane Eyre, Emilia Wyndham. 
8. The River Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
9. The Slavonians and Eastern Europe. 
10. The Railway System and its Development. 
11. The Fall of the Sikh Empire. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. London: 
ADAMs, and Co. Dublin: J. M‘GiasHan. 


PONIATe wre 


Paul’s 
Co. 


NOUnorw 


HAMILTON, 


~On Tuesday the 3ist will be published, price 2a. 6d. 
ROSPECTIVE REVIEW; a Quarterly 
cum of Theology and L stovature. 
. XIX.—Aveust 1849. 
e Respice. none Prospice.”—St, Bernard. 
CONTENTS = 
1. The Soul. By F. W. Newman. 
2. The Artist’s Married Life: Albert Durer. 
3. Phonetic Spelling. 
4, Levana, or the Doctrine of Education. 
5. Memoir of Dr. Inckerman. 
6. Dr. Vaughan on the Age and Christianity. 
London: Jomn CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


This day, Vol. XI. — 1. me Vol, XII, Part 1, price 6s. 
f the 
OURNAL OF “THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Vol. XI. Part 1. ConTatns: 
The First Portion of the Cuneiform Persian Voca- 
bulary. By Major Rawlinson. 
Vol. XUf. Part 1. Conratns: 
1. E. Thomas, Esq. on the Sah Kings of Surashtra. 
2. Captain Newbold’s concluding paper on the Geo- 
logy of Southern India. 
3. C. Masson, Esq. on the Parthian Route of Isidore 
of Charax. 
4. Dr. Royle on the Culture of Tea in the Himalayas 
5. Professor Wilson on the Rock inscriptions of Kapur 
di Giri, Dhauli, and Girnar. 
London : Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. 


Ina few days will be published, 8vo. price 10s. 
OURNAL of the ROYAL AGRICULTU- 

RAL SOCIETY of ENGLAND. Vol. 10, Part I. 

CONTENTS : 

1. On Lancashire Farming. By Mr. Garnett. 
2. On a Drainer’s Dress, By the Marquis of West- 

minster. 
3. On Giant Sainfoin. 
4. On the Stoppage of Drains, 
5. On Insects noxious to Potatoes. 
6. On Farming of Scuth Wales. By Mr. Read. 
- On a New Drainage Level. By Mr. Cooke. 
. On Hemp. By Mr. Rowlandson. 
- On the Tussac Grass, From Mr. Matheson, M.P. 
. On Labourers’ Cottages. By the Duke of Bedford. 
. On Analyses of Guano. By Mr. Way. 
. On Labourers’ Cottages. By Mr. Goddard. 
. On Rape-cake as Food for Stock. By Mr. Pusey, M.P. 
. On the Parturition of Cows. By Professor Simonds. 

15. Experiments in Feeding. By Mr. Lawes. 
Joun Murray, 50, Albemarle Street. 

ie teen OF INDUSTRIAL ART IN 

PARIS.—The ART-JOURNAL for Aveust con- 
tains a full Report of this great National Exhibition, il- 
lustrated by a large number of Engravings of the various 
objects contributed by the principal manufacturers and 
decorative artists of France. 

The Engravings from the Vernon Gallery in this num- 
ber are * Venice—the Dogana,” engraved by J. 
more, A.R.A. after Turner, R.A. and“ The Penitent, 
engraved by F. Bacon, after Etty, R.A. It also con- 
tains an engraving by W. Roffe, from the 
“ Euphrosyne,” by Sir Rk. Westmacott, R.A. 

G,. Virtor, 25, Paternoster Row. 


Just | published in No. 7 of DR. WINSLOW’S JOURNAL 
of PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE, price 3s. 6d. 
AX ESSAY on SOFTENING of the BRAIN, 

arising from anxiety and undue mental enereiee, 
occurring principally among professional men, and result- 
Seelatouehanmnal the mind. By Forbes Winstow, M.D. 
“An admirable article, the best we have read on the 
subject; itis just, comprehensive, and practical in its 
views ; we trast Dr. Winslow will concentrate his talents 
in this direction. He may rest assured that the field upon 
which he has entered is richly worthy of cultivation, and 
few men possess superior opportunities to himself for 
doing justice to it. He has tact and discrimination in 
tracing the early manifestations of disease which are 
highly creditable to him; they are rare qualities in a phy- 
sician, and far more valuable than an understanding 
teeming with the knowledge of others.”—T7he Medical 
Times. JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho, 


By Mr. Hine. 
By Lord Portman, 
By Mr. Curtis, 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCVI. for August. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


Charles Lamb. 

The Caxtons—Part XV. 

Jonathan in Africa. 

The Green Hand—A “ Short ” Yarn—Part IIT. 

For the last page of “Our Album.” 

The Insurrection in Baden, 

Lamartine’s Revolution of 1848. 

Dies Boreales. No. I11.— Christopher under Canvass. 
WILt1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RASER’S MAGAZIN 
for Aucust, 2s. 6d. or by post, 3s. CONTAINS: 

1. Wanderings through] 8. Love in Death. 
the Conservatories at| 9. The Peace Campaigns 








Kew. of Ensign Faunce, 

2. Our New Curate. Part V. 

3. Aristophanes. 10. Ulrich von Hutten and 

4. Of Music in Italy, and his Times. 
other Matters, By | 11. The Russians in Hun- 
Morgan Rattler. gary. 

5. On Mr. Macaulay’s | 12. Financial Reform— | 
Praise of Superficial Management of a 
Knowledge. Regiment. 

6. Outlines from Calderon. | 13. Current History. 

7. Funeral at Sea. 


London : Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


(HARPE’S MAGAZINE 
for AuGust, price ls. will CONTAIN : 

The Exploring Expedition to the River Jordan and 
the Dead Sea. (With an Illustration.) 

Hungary. (With a view of Buda and Pesth.) 

Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, afterwards 
Mrs. Milton. 

Lewis Arundel. By the Author of “ Frank Fairlegh.” 

The Settlers Settled. By the Author of “ The Back- 
woods of Canada.” 

Story of a Family. By S. M. 

Dartmoor. And other Articles of interest. 

Reviews: Blakey’s Temporal Benefits of Christianity 
—Fanny Hervey—ttortensius—Tyrone Power's New 
Zealand—Hall’s Ireland, &c. &c. 

London : A. HALL, VinTUvE, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


({iLBERT’s TABLEAUX of the SOLDIER'S 








PROGRESS.—A PRIZE of TWENTY POUNDS 
is hereby offered for the BEST PROSE TALE, to Illus- 
trate GILBERT’S TABLEAUX of the SOLDIER'S 
PROGRESS. Full particulars, with the names of the 
arbitrators, are given in Part I. (New Series,) of the 
PEOPLE'S and HOWITT’S JOURNAL, for Aveust, 
price 7d.; this part contains Four highly-finished En- 
gravings upon tinted drawing-paper; and, among other 
papers of interest, articles from the pens of Mrs. Hoare, 
G. Linneus Banks, John Emmett, Frances Brown, E. H. 
Malcolm, and a New Poem by Charles Mackay. 
London: WILLouGHBY and Co, 22, Warwick Lane, and 

26, Smithfield. 


On Monday “will be published, with an Illustration, the 
August Number, price Ialf-a-Crown, of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
CONTENTS : 
The Note-Book of a Coroner’s Clerk. 
** Experienees of a Gaol Chaplain.” 
Chapter XXIII.—Hymen and the Hosely Boy. 
Chapter XXIV.—Sir Philip Grey de Fontenay. 
Chapter XXV.- -Vassalage. 
Albert Murdock. A Modern Romance, attested by a 
Surviving Actor. By W. H. Maxwell. 
A Visit to the Castle of Wartburg: the “ Patmos” 
Luther By H. J. Whitling. 


of 


3y the Author of | 
With an Illustration. | 


Marriage 4 la Mode de Paris; or “Pas si Béte.” By | 


the Author of “ Melton de Mowbray,” &c. 

“Our Little Soldier.” A Sketch from Life. 
Ward. 

Fasciculi from the Garden of Jean Paul Richter. 

Wayside Pictures, through France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. IX. The Valley of the Meuse to Liege—X. The 
Literature of Belgium—XI. The Valley of the Ourt— 
XII. The Valley of the Verdre to Spa. 

The Bye Lanes and Downs of England, with Turf Scenes 
and Characters. By Sylvanus. Chapter X.—The 
quaintness of Chester—The vile Course—The late 
“ Old Cratch "—His style of Dialogue—Mr. “ Nobbler,” 
and a “ Stiff Melter”--Other Members of the Ring— 
“ Hedging Tools”—Bagging a Condor—Chicken Ha- 
zard—His Reverence backing the “ Old "un "—A Naza- 
rite Dodge. 


By Mrs. 


Personal Recollections of the late Lady Blessington. By 


P. G. Patmore. 
Poetry versus Science. A Freshman’s Dream. 
Author of “ The Caliph’s Daughter.” 
Memoirs of Chateaubriand, written by Himself. 
Musical Notes for June and July. By Tartini’s Familiar. 
Literature of the Month. Whiteside’s Vicissitudes of the 
Eternal City—The Physician’s Holyday—Scripture 
Sights and S-enes— Novels of the Season—The Con- 
quest of Canada—New Discoveries in the Holy Land, 
RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET STREET, 
will publish for AveustT }, 1849, 


I. 

HE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SELECT 

LITERATURE. Part VII. price ls. THE BIBLE 
HISTORY. PartI. By Joun Krirro, D.D. F.R.S, 


By the 


It. 
FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a Pictorial 
By Georce Lone, Esq. A.M. Part XVI. with 
a Map of France in Provinces, and Engravings on Wood. 
Price ls. 


TIT. 

THE LAND WE LIVE IN. Part XXV. price Is. 
ie Dvusiiy, the County Wicktow, &c. with 
Nine Wood-cuts, and a MAP OF THE SOUTH OF 
IRELAND. 

wv. 


THE CYCLOP-EDIA. Part XXXI. 


price Is. 


NATIONAL 


v. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE. By Miss Martineau. Part VIII. 
First Half, price 2s. 


Also just published, 

THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, Vol. I. STUDIES OF 
SHAKSPERE. With a Frontispiece of Miniature Por- 
traits, engraved on Steel. By CHARLES KNicut. Price 
7s. 6d. in cloth boards. 

London: CHARLES KNicut, 90, Fleet Street. 

And sold by all Booksellers in London and Country. 


This day, 2d Edition, with 20 Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 
ISITS to the MONASTERIES of the LE 
VANT. By the Hon. Rosert Curzon Jun, 
Jomn MuRRay, Albemarle Street. 
This day, with Illustrations, “post 8vo. 12s. 
PHYSICIAN'S HOLYDAY; ora Month 
in Switzerland during the Summer of 1848, 
By JoHn Forbes, M.D, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
~ CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK FOR LONDON. 
This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
ANDBOOK FOR LONDON ;: Past and 
Present. By Perer CunNINGHAM. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


ee 


A 


I 


BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE ADMIRALTY. — 
This day, with Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 10s. 6 


MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY; 


A prepared for the Use of her Majesty’s Nay y, and 
adapted for Travellers in general. By Various IIANps, 
Edited by Sir J. F. W. Herscuer, Bart. 

Joun Mvrray, Albemarle Street, 


———— 


his day is published, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s, 
IVES "OF THE LINDSAY 3; or a Memoir 
of the Ilouses of CRawrorp and "Baseanans. By 
Lord Linpsay. To which are added, Extracts from the 
Official Correspondence of Alexander, Sixth Earl of Bal- 
cearres, during the Maroon War; together with Personal 
Narratives by his Brothers, the Hon. Robert, Colin, 
James. John, and Hugh Lindsay ; and by his Sister, Lady 
Anne Barnard. 
London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
NEW WORK BY SIR CHARLES LYELL. 
This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 
SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
By Sir Cuagies LYELL, F.R.S. President of the Geolo- 
gical Society of London. 
Also, by the same Author, with a large coloured Geo. 
~ sic al Map, and other Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8yo, 


Te AVELS IN NORTH AMERICA; with 
ical Observations on the United States, Canada, 

Scotia. (Published in 1845.) 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
CHEAP EDITION OF BUXTON’S MEMOIRS, 
On August Ist, Third Edition, post 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

\ EMOIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL 
a BUXTON, Bart. By his Son, Cuartes Buxton, 
Part |. (To be completed in Three Parts.) Forming a 
Volume of “ Murray's Home AND CoLoNIAL Lippasy,” 





Geok 
and Novs 








The following POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES have lately 
been added to “‘ Mr, Murray's Monruty Liprary.” 
LIVES OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND JOLN BUN. 

YAN. B Ropext SovutTney. 
LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, 
LIFE OF CONDE THE GREAT. 
LIFE OF LORD CLIVE, By Rev. 


By Joan Barrow, 
By Lord Manon, 
G. R. Giete. 


Al POBLOGRAPHY OF HENRY STEFFENS. From 
the German. 
LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO, by Rev. G. R. 
GLerc.—Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
M* MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR 
\ TRAVI “LL LhS ABROAD AND READERS 
AT HOME. 
1, HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK; OR CON- 


VERSATIONS IN 
AND ITALIAN. 
2. NORTIL GERMANY, 
PRUSSIA, AND THE RHINE. 
just ready.) 
3. SOUTH 
SALZBURG, STYRIA, 


ENGLISH, 


os 


GERMAN, FRENCH, 





HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
12s. (A New Edition is 


GERMANY, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, 
AUSTRIAN AND BAVARIAN 


ALPs, AND THE DANU BE. 10s. 

4. VPAINTING—THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND 
DUTCH SCHOOLS, = 12s 

5. SWITZERLAND, THE ALPS OF SAVOY, AND 
PIEDMONT. 10s. 

fi. FRANCE, NORMANDY, BRITTANY, THB 
FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, AND 





THE PYRENEES. 12s. 

7. PAINTING—THE FRENCH AND SPANISH 
SCHOOLS. = 12s. 

8 SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, RONDA, GRANADA, 
CATALONTA, GALLICIA, ASTURI A, THE BASQUES, 
ARRAGON, NAVARRE, AND THE PYRE ES. 16s. 





9% NORTIL ITALY, SARDINIA, GENOA, 
RIVIERA, LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY. 12s. 
10. THE EAST, MALTA, THE IONIAN ISLANDS, 
GREECE, TU 7. Y, ASIA MINOR, AND CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. VE 
ll. EGYPT, THE NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
THE PYRAMIDS, AND THEBE 58. 
12. NORTH EUROPE, DEN MARK, 
SWEDEN, FINLAND, AND RUSSIA. 2 
each. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, 





NORWAY, 
vols, 128. 


1 vol. 8vo. cloth, with a full-length 
Portrait, price 12s. 


YERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND 
kK PRACTICAL. By the Rev. Witttam ARCHER 
Butter, M.A. late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 





the University of Dublin. Edited, with a Memoir of the 
Author’s Life, by the Rev. Tuomas Woopwarp, M.A. 
Curate Assistant of Fethard, in tie Diocese of Cashel. 

* All that we hove read of these compositions impresses 
us with asense of their singular dep th and power. We 


feel in perusing them that we are in contact with a mind 
of super or range, Which can embrace in its comprehen- 
si view the most extended relations of the subjects on 
whic’: it touches; and which possesses the power of 
eliciting from the most complicated questions, the gene- 


ra! laws or princip'es which enable us to solve the vari- 

ous difficulties presented tous. His fund of Scriptaral 
allusi on and of varied illustration is most ample ; his lan- 
guaze is ornate, and almost labouring beneath its own 
pomp and stateliness.”"— Zaglish Review. 

a W ith the most entire impartiality, we can safely asscrt 
that every sermon in this selection bears upon it the un- 
mistakeabile ,impre ss of earnestness in feeling and depth 
of thought "—/rish Ecclesiastical Journal. 

“We tecl assured that this precious volume will find 
its way ino the libraries of the clergy and laity, as one 
of the be t «orks of the present day on Christian doc- 
trine ant p a tice.” - Cheltenham Journal. 

Dublin ; HopGes and Saran, Grafton Street; London: 
HaMt. Toy, ADAMS, and Co, Paternoster Row, 
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le 
NDLAY’S (ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S.) JUNIOR 
n ATLAS. 


With a Copious Index and 17 Maps, price, bound, 5s. 
JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY; containing Seventeen Maps, finely 

Coloured, with a Copious Index, adapted for the Use of 
Schools and Families. By A. Finpiay, Esq. F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ A Modern Atlas,” &c. 
London : Witt1aM Teco & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
——"THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE FORTUNES OF WOMAN. 


Edited by Miss Lamont. 


Il. | 
HE KING AND THE COUNTESS. | 


ty S. W. FcLiom, Esq. 3 vols. 

# An excellent romance, abounding in striking adven- 
tures and animated descriptions. The plot is excellent 
without being too intricate. 
pated, sparkling, and well sustained.”—Dispatch. 
Henry Coburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


| TREATISE ON EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. | 


By J. RUTHERFORD RussELL, M.D. With an Ap- 
pendix of Cases treated in the Edinburgh Homeopathic 
Dispensary, 1848-49 ; and a Map showing the Course of 
the Cholera from India to Britain. 

Contents : Introductory Chapter—On Epidemics in 
General. Chapter 1. On Epidemic Cholera—Its March. 
Chapter 2. [s it Contagious? Chapter 3. Its Pathology 
—Predisposing Causes, Exciting Causes, Proximate 
Cause, Morbid Anatomy. Chapter 4. Its Symptoms. 
Chapter 5. Its Treatment. 

London: William Headland, 15, 
Hanover Square; Hippolite Bailliere, 
Street. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and 
Allshorn, 63, Hanover Street. 


~fOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


Princes Street, 
219, Regent 
Stewart; E. 


V/HITTAKER’S ELEMENTARY WORKS. | 


d. 
Dr. Taylor’s Roman Empire. 12mo. cloth.....-- 6 6 
Dr. Taylor's History of France. 3d Edition. 12mo. 

bound Ennbatedeeeenbehoeneessooces 6 0 
Woodbridge’s Atlas. Royal 4to. half-bound...... 8 0 
Woodbridge’s Geography. 4th Edition, }8mo.bound 3 6 
Historical Epitome of the Bible. 4th Edition, 











12mo. bound ....+++++++ Cocecccccccccsccecece 6 0 
Platt’s Reading Lessons for Every Day in the Year. 

12mo. bound .....- Ccecececccsccccccescocses 5 0 
Thomson’s First Book of Arithme 18mo. 

bound, (Key, 18.)---+++++- eocece cecceccecese 1 6 


Ayre’s Young Ladies’ Arithmetic. 18mo.cloth.. 2 0 
Beasley's Dictation Spelling Exercises. 18mo.cloth 2 0 
Duncan's ish Expositor. 24th Edition, 12mo. 









Dound ...eeeecsvececeseece ecccccccceeseses 6 
Barclay’s Schoolmaster’s Register, 4to..- 10 
Barclay’s Schoolmistress’s Register. 4to... 1 0 


An Explanatory Catalogue of Messrs. WuItTTAKER and 
Co.’s School and Elementary Beoks can be had, gratis, 
of any Bookseller. 

WuitTakKer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 








of e ¢& 
Pinnock’s History of England. 39th Edition, 12mo. 
6 0 
5 6 
. > 6 
Pinnock’s Child's First Book. 18mo.cloth.... .. 0 3 
Pinnock’s Child’s Second Book; or Mentorian 
Primer. I8m0...6 eececececesesseeseeceeees 0 6 
Pinnock’s First Spelling Book. 1i8mo. cloth 1 0 
Pinnock’s Explanatory English Spelling 
BBemo. howd ccccccccccccccessevcccssccsseese 1 6 


Pinnock’s Exercises in False Spelling. I8mo.cloth 1 6 
Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader, for Children from 4 to 






> Tyears old. 12mo. bound 16 
Pinnock’s Introduction to the E 

12mo. bound .....- ovccce 300 
Pinnock’s Explanatory English 

Verse. 12mo. bound.......e-seeeeeees a 46 
Pinnock’s Arithmetical Tables of Weights and 

Measures. 18M .cccccccccccseccsccssccesers 0 6 
Pinnock’s Cyphering Books. 4to. Part I. ls.— 

Part I]. .cccsccces Coe cesecccceccccscsceseses 3.0 


A Key to ditto 
An Explanatory Catal 
Co.'s Educational Books can be had, gratis, of any Book 





seller. Wuittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
ete IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the ARTS, 


SCLENCES, and LITERATURE. Illustrated with 
Maps, Plates, and Wood-cuts, 18mo. price $d. each. 

Each catechism has been carefully reédited, and were 
the names of the various editors to be given they woul! 
be found to include those of men the most distinguished 
in their various professions and pursuits. Every edition 
is also carefully supervised, so as to comprise the latest 
discoveries or improvements. 





HISTORY.— Modern—Ancient— Universal-- Bible and | 


Gospel -- Chronology — England — Scotland — Lreland— 
France—America— Rome—Greece— Jews. 

GEOGRAPHY.—Ancient—Modern, Improved Edition 
—Modern, Original Edition—Sacred— England and Wales 
—Ireland—Scotland—Colonies, Europe and America— 
Colonies, Africa and Asia— Use of the Globes 

GRAMMAR.—English—French— German —- Italian— 
Latin—Spanish—Greek: Part I. Accidence: Part II. 
Syntax and Prosody— Hebrew. 


MATHEMATICS, &c.— Algebra (two parts)—Arith- | 


metic—Geometry— Navigation—Land Surveying. 

RELIGION.—Religion—Evidences of Christianity— 
Liturgy of the Church of England—Natural Theology— 
Religious Denominations—Scripture History. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—Natural Philosophy 
Astronomy—Anatomy— Chemistry — Geology -— Hydro- 
eyhamics— Mechanics—Optics— Pneumatics. 

FINE AKTS, &c.—Architecture— Drawing 
in Oil— Perspective—Music. 

NATURAL HISTORY.—Botany (coloured 1s ) 
tural History —Conc hology— Horticulture—- Mammalia 
Birds—Fishes —Reptiles— Insects—Crustacea— Mollusca. 

LITERATURE.— Poetry — Mythology — Rhetoric — 
*- (—British Biography—Classical Biography. 

_ ISCELLANEOUS. — First Catechism General 
Ki. wledge— Intellectual Philosophy— Agriculture— Eng- 
lis Law—Heraldry—Medicine—Moral and Social Du- 
lits—Trade and Commerce—Chess. 

Wairrakes and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


Painting 


The conversations are ani- | 


Na- | 


| This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 28s, 


FOUR YEARS IN THE 


By Lieutenant the Hon. Freperick Wa.pote, R.N. 
<ICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


PACIFIC. 








| INCLUDING SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES 





New Gorks Published This Dap by Mr. BWentlen. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &ec. 


MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS; 

OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS OF 
FRANCE DURING THE SEVENTEETH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 

By Dr. W. Cooke Tayton, Author of “ Romantic Biography of the Age of Elizabeth,” &c. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 2ls. THE ; NEW WORK BY = AUTHOR OF “ MILDRED 
‘ “ " ' /ERNON.” 
| EMIGRANT CHURCHMAN | be 9 vole, pest Ove. 
IN CANADA. — » . 
Edited by the Rev. H. Crristmas, M.A. LEON IE \ ERMON T. 
Librarian of Sion College. By the Author of “ Mildred Vernon.” 
In 8vo. with upwards of Fifty Ilustrations, price 15s. bound, 
| T TOV ‘ mryr ‘ ‘ T Al 
| WAYSIDE PICTURES IN FRANCE, 
| BELGIUM, AND HOLLAND. 


Py Ronext Bett, Esq. Author of “ The Life of Canning,” “ History of Russia,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





Price 2s. 6d y post, 3s. 
7. PREVENTION and TREATMENT of 
EPIDEMIC CHOLERA, By Joun Parkin, M.D. 
“The employment of carbonic acid gas produces won- 
derful effects."—Report of the Academy of Medicine, 
Barcelona. 
“Acts miraculously.”—Report of the Practitioners of 
Mataro. 
| “Has cured all with whom it has been tried.” 
of the English Consul at Rosas. 
| ALLEN, Leadenhall Street; Hicuiey, Fleet Street; and 
Woop, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


((HAMBERS's EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
) 


3; or by 


Letter 


The following works are already published, all strongly 
foured Cloth, for use in Se - 





bound in Dark-cc hools 
D!RECTORIES. s. d. 
Infant Treatment Under Two Years of Age...... 1 3 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age.. 2 0 
ENGLISH SECTION. 
First Book of Reading. ....eescececsevccsceseees 014 
Second Book of Reading ..++++++-- ° } 
















Simple Lessons in Reading 
Rudiments of Knowledge... - 
Moral Class- Book 
Introduction to Composition. « 
Introduction to Grammar .... 
Grammar, Two Parts, each .« 
Etymology. 
Elocution..... 
Llistory of the English Languag 
ARITHMETICAL AND MAT 
Introduction to Arithmetic ..- 
Arithmetic, Advanced Treatise - 








Key to Arithmetic. ...e.ee+++eeeeees 
Book-Keeping by Single Entry....+-+-+++++ 

Book-Keeping by Single and Double Entry ...... 2 0 
Al@edra o.ccccccccccccscccccscccesccsesececece 3 66 
Key to Algebra. . 2 6 
Plane Geometry. 26 
Key to Plane Geometry 20 
Solid and Spherical Geometry 2 6 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, cach 4 0 
Key to Practical Mathematics «.+++seeeeceeeeeee 366 
Mathematical Tables .....6scecceeeecesereesece 366 


WRITING AND DRAWING. 

Writing— Plain, Current-Iand, and Ornamental ; 

in Fifteen prepared Copy-Books (post size),cach 0 6 
Another Set, in Ten Books (foolscap size), each .. 0 3 
First Book of Drawing......e.seeseeseeceeenees 1 6 
Second Book of Drawing .- 1 6 

GEOGRAPHICAL, 

Geographical Primer 
Text-Book of Geography for England 
| SCHLOOL-ROOM MAPS of England, 








010 
Scotland, 


Ireland, 
Europe, Asia, Palestine, North America, South Ame- 


rica, Africa, and the Hemispheres. Each Map mea- 
sures 5 feet 8 inches in length by 4 feet 10 inches in 
breadth; altogether forming Ten Maps; nine of which 
are at l4s. each ; the Hemispheres (including Astrono- 
mical Diagrams), 21s. 

SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient Geography ; 














containing thirty-four quarto Maps, coloured... 10 6 
PRIMER ATLAS; containing nine quarto Maps, 
COLOUTET .ccccccccsccee soscceccccseseesesece 2 6 
SCIENTIFIC, 
Introduction to the Sciences 1 0 
Laws of Matter and Motion - 010 
Mechanics ccccccccceccoesccoceseccencesccosese 010 
Il ydrostatics, 010 
| Astronomy 1 0 
Electricity . 1 Oo 
Meteorology «+++ 1 0 
Optics and Acoustics. 
Chemistry «++ -eeeeereceeeeees 26 
Animal Physiology «+--+ 1 9 
1 Zoology ...cccscccsescs 10 
Vegetable Physiology 1 9 
Geology 2 6 
Blistory Of Greece cccccccccccccccccceccescecese 2 6 
History of Rome ...-- 2 6 
History of the British I 2 6 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography..«+++++++++ 2 6 


| CLASSICAL SERIES, 
WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES IN ENGLISH 
By Dr. Zumt, h y ty of Berl and Dr. 


Schmitz, Rector of the Hi 


of 
’ h School, Edinbu 
C. Julii Cesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico ... 2 6 


rgn. 
i / 





P. Virgilii Maronis Carmina... .sseeceeeeeneees 46 
| C. Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha . esos 3 O 
Q. Curtius Rufus, de Gestis Alexandri Magni..... 3.66 
M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes Select. (Nearly ready.) 
} Latin Grammar .ceccccccccccccsccescsecesssces 3 6 


Introduction io Latin Grammar. (Nearly ready.) 

*,* Other works in preparation, 

W. and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; Wa. S. Onr and 

Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand, London; aud Sold 
| by all Booksellers, 


AUVERBACH’S NEW WORK ON AUSTRIA 
AND HUNGARY. 

Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
NARRATIVE of EVENTS in VIENNA, 
from Latour to Windischgratz, (September to No- 
vember 1848.) By BenrHoLtp Aversacn. Translated 
by Joun Epwarp Tartor. With an Introduction, 
giving a Review of the Causes which led to the Revolu- 


A 


| tion, and an Appendix, containing particulars relative to 





the Hungarians. 

“ The descriptions of all that Auerbach witnessed are 
given in the best style of the Author of ‘ Village Tales 
from the Black Forest,’ and we doubt not will insure the 
popularity of the work with a numerous class of readers.” 
— Examiner. 

Davip Dooeve, Fleet Street. 


New ready, and will be sent by post (free) to any one 


writing for it, 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
t BOOKS for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES; pub- 
lished by TaYLorn, Watton, and Maperty, 28, Upper 
Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 4to. 

The object of the Descriptive Catalogue of Books for 
Schools and Colleges is to convey a more satisfactory 
notion of their contents than can be drawn from reading 
the titles. Instead of laudatory extracts from reviews, 
general notices are given of the chief subjects and most 
prominent peculiarities of the books. The publication is 
designed to put the reader as far as possible in the same 
position as if he had inspected for himself, at least 
cursorily, the works described ; and with this view, care 
has been taken in drawing up the notices merely to 
state facts, with but little comment, and no exaggeration 
whatever. 

Nearly ready, in | vol. feap. 8vo. with a Portrait, 5s. 
"a PASTOR’S WIFE; a Memoir of Mrs, 

Sherman, of Surrey Chapel. By her Huspanp, 

* This constitutes one of the most tender, beautiful, 
instructive, and edifying narratives that for a long time 
has come under our notice, * * * We anticipate for ita 
very extended popularity and usefulness among the 
mothers and daughters of England.”"— Christian /V¥ itness, 
January 1849. 

“We have been truly delighted and instructed by the 
perusal of this memoir. It is fresh and beautiful in the 
display of all the practical graces of the Christian 
character. It will be a blessing and a consolation, we 
doubt not, to hundreds of Christians. From its author- 
ship, we are delighted to think that it will obtain a wide 
circulation.— Evangelical Magazine, January 1849, 

Dr. Madden's Work on Cuba. 
In the press, and will be published in a few days, 

THE ISLAND of CUBA; its Resources, Progress, and 
Prospects Considered, especially in relation to the in. 
fluence of its prosperity on the interests of the British 
West India Colonies. By R. R. Mappen, M.R.I.A. 
London : Cuan.es GILpty, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION, 

\UIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE; 

J especially devised for the Use of Persons who de- 
sire to Study that Language without the Assistance of a 
Teacher. By J.J. P. Le Baetraon, The Tenth Edition, 
revised and corrected. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound in 
cloth. Also, price 7s. 

A KEY tothe EXERCISES in the above Work, by 
means of which any person of mature understanding 
may acquire the elements of the French Language practi- 
cally, as surely as if a professed teacher were sitting by 


| his side; and, with a very superficial Knowledge of it, 


may teach it to others. 

London: Rospeat BaLtpwry, Paternoster Row. 

Also, LA BAGATELLE, intended to introduce Chil- 

dren of Four or Five Years Old to some Knowledge of 
the French Language. A New Edition, corrected, price 
3s. bound. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER, 

Edited by Toomas Kourn. 

C 


HRONOLOGICAL, BLOGRAPHICAL, 


HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXER- 
CISES. 12th Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. bd. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 13th Edition, with 
Additions by Grorce Frost. 12mo. 6s. bd. 

EXERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS. With 
QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION, and an Appendix, 





by which the Constellations may be easily known, 15th 
Edition. 12mo. 6s. bd. 

A KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES. 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY and BIOGRAPHY. 5th Edition, 12mo, 4s. bd. 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW 
TESTAMENT ; describing the Principal Places in Judma, 
and those visited by St. Paul; and narrating the most 
important Occurrences recorded in the Evangelical His- 
tories. With Maps. 6th Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bd. 
ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. 23d Edition. 
London: Sold by Simpxis, MagsHALL, and Co, 





8d. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





NEW 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 





% 

Mr. A. RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 
COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY and 
GREEK LEXICON ; with 2,000 Wood-cuts from the An- 
tique. Post 8vo. 21s, 


II. 

The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S COPIOUS 
and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, chiefly 
from the German Latin Dictionaries of Dr. Freunp. 
Small 4to. (Nearly ready. 


11. 


Mr.C. D. YONGE’S NEW ENGLISH- 
GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good Authority. Small 4to. 

[Nearly ready. 
Iv. 

The Rev. J. T. WHITE’S EDITION 
of XENOPHON’S ANABASIS of CYRUS; from Schnei- 
der’s Text: with English Notes. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


v. 
TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. By the Rev. Joun Hunrtea, M.A. Vice-Principal 
ph, ans > a Society’s Training College, Battersea. 


vi. 

FIRST READING BOOK for FAMI- 
LIES and SCHOOLS. By W. M‘Leop, Head Master of 
the Model School, Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 
18mo. price Threepence; or on 30 Broadside 
sheets, as “ Reading Lessons,” 33. 


vil. 


POETRY for SCHOOLS. Intended as 
an Introduction to the Study of the Classical English 
Poets. Selected by the Rev. F.C. Cook, M.A. one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Church Schools. 12mo. 2s. 


vill, 


FIRST BOOK of POETRY. Intended 
for the JUNIOR CLASSES in SCHOOLS. Selected 
by the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A. one of H.M. Inspectors of 
Church Schools, Un the press. 


PROSE for SCHOOLS: consisting of 
Extracts from the great Classical Writers in English 
Prose. Selected by the Rev. F.C. Coux, M.A. one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Church Schools. [ln the press. 


x. 

Mr. FARR’S SCHOOL HISTORY of 

ENGLAND, from the Period to the Lith year of 
the reign of Queen Victoria. I2mo0. 5s. 6d. 


xt 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the 

earliest period to the Revolution of 1848. Edited by the 

Rev. J. SED@wicK, M.A. One of the Masters of the Ord- 
aance School, Carshalton. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Mrs. SLATER’S SENTENTIZ 
CHRONOLOGIC A; or Complete System of Chronology. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. CHART, corrected to the present time: 
2 sheets, coloured, 6s.; mounted, 9s. 6d. 


azn. 

SKETCH of the HISTORY of the 
JEWS, from the Captivity to the Messiah, By the Rev. 
B. G. Jouns, Head Master of the Grammar School, Col- 
lege of God’s Gift, Dulwich, 12mc. Map, 1s. 64. 


xIv. 
PESCHEL’S ELEMENTS of PHY- 
SICS. From the German, with Notes, by E. West. 3 
vols. feap. 8vo. Wood-cuts, 21s, 


xv. 


KEITH’S TREATISE on the USE of 
the GLOBES, improved by Prof. Alfred Taylor, Mr. Le 
Mesurier, and Prof. Middleton. 12mo. Plates, &c. 6s. 6d. 
KEY, 2s. 6d. 

xvh 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUT- 
LINES of ASTRONOMY. With Plates and Wood En- 
gravings. 8vo. 18s. 


xvi. 

PRINCIPLES of the DIFFEREN- 
TIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS Simplified and 
Applied. By T. Tare, Mathematical Master of the 
National Society's Training College, Battersea. 12mo. 

4s. 6d. 
XVII. 

FIRST THREE BOOKS of EUCLID’S 
ELEMENTS. With useful Problems and Exercises. 
By T. Tats, Mathematical Master of the National 
Society's Training College, Battersea. (Jn the Press. 


The Rev. J. W. COLENSO’S ARITH- 
METIC, designed for the use of Schools. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


*,* KEY, by Maynard, in preparation. 


London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMans. 








NEW WORKS. 


Mrs. FOSTER’S HANDBOOK of 


MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE. Feap. 8yo. 
8s. 6d. 
British Literature. Italian Literature. 
Danish Literature. Polish Literature. 
Dutch Literature. Portuguese Literature. 


Spanish Literature. 


French Literature. 
Swedish Literature. 


Hungarian Literature. 


ul. 

Mr. J. W. GILBART’S TREATISE 

on BANKING. 5th Edition, greatly enlarged ; with Por- 
trait and Plate. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


The STUD, for PRACTICAL PUR- 
POSES and PRACTICAL MEN, By Hasry Higoves, 
Feap. 8vo. with 2 Plates, 5s. 
Puate lI. “ A pretty good 

sort for most purposes.” 


Puate Il. “*Rayther’ a 
bad sort for any purpose.” 


Iv. 


The MODERATE MONARCHY. 


From the German of A. V. HALLER. By FRANcis STEI- 
NITZ. Post 8vo. with 3 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 


v 


The Rev. W. J. WOODCOCK’S SCRIP- 
TURE LANDS; beinga Visit to the Scenes of the Bible. 
With 4 Coloured Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


vi. 
GLASGOW BOTANIC GARDEN ; 


or a POPULAR GUIDE to the BOTANIC GARDEN 
of GLASGOW. l6mo. Wood-cuts, ls. 


vil. 


Mrs. HEY’S MORAL of FLOWERS; 
or THOUGHTS from the FIELD and GARDEN. With 
beautifully coloured Plates. New Edition. Square crown 
8vo. 21s. 

vulr. 
Mrs. HEY’S SYLVAN MUSINGS; 


or the SPIRIT of the WOODS. With beautifully coloured 


Plates. New Edition. Square crown 8ve. 21s, 
Ix. 
The Rev. F. C. COOK’S POETRY 


for SCHOOLS; selected from Beattie, Collins, Cowper, 
Goldsmith, Gray, Milton, Shakspere, and Spenser. 
12mo,. - 28, 


x. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 
CLXXXI. 8vo. 6s. 
Xi. 
Dr. BULL’S HINTS to MOTHERS 
for the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH during 


PREGNANCY and in the LYING-IN KOOM. 61h 
Edition ; with HINTS on NURSING. Feap.8vo. 5s, 


xu. 


Dr, BULL On the MATERNAL 
MANAGEMENT of CUILDREN in HEALTH and 
DISEASE. 3d Edition; revised and enlarged. Fcap. 
8vo. 5s. 





Nearly ready. 


xl. 


BARON HUMBOLDT’S NEW 
WORK—ASPECTS of NATURE in DIFFERENT 
LANDS and DIFFERENT CLIMATES. Translated by 
Mrs. Sabine. 2 vols. 16mo. uniform with Mr. Murray's 
* Home and Colonial Library.” 

*,© Messrs. Longman and Co. and Mr. Murray have 
made arrangemecats with Baron Gotta te publish Mrs. 
Sabine’s authorized English translation before the original 
work appears in Germany. 


xiv. 


LORIMER’S LETTERS to a YOUNG 
MASTER MARINER on some Sub‘ects connected with 
his Calling. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. [Jn @ few days. 


xv. 
MUSEUM DISNEIANUM;; being a 
Description of a Collection of Specimens of Ancient Art 
in thé Possession of Joun Disney, Esq. 4to. with 127 
Dlustrations. 
xvi. 


The LITERATURE of the KYMRY. 
The Essay to which H.R.H. the Prince of Wales's Prize 
was awarded at the late Abergavenny Eisteddvod. By 
THOMAS STEPHENS. 8yO0. [Next week. 


xvil. 


The MABINOGION. From the Llyfr 
Coch o Hergest and other Welsh MSS. with Translation, 
Notes, &c. By Lady Cuagnorre Guest. Part VIL. 
(completing the Work.) Royal 8vo. (Nert week. 


London; Loncmay, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMans. 





[J uly 28, 1849, 
SCHOOL-BOOKS 


RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE OF 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 





L 
Mrs. R. Lee’s 
ELEMENTS of NATU 
TORY: comprising the Principles of oes 


terspersed with amusing and instructive i , 
dotes. With 55 Wood-cuts.. 12mo. Te 6 8 


m1. 
Mr. Edward FParr’s 
SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND: 


exhibiting a View of the Religion, Government and 
Laws, Literature, Arts, Commerce, Manners and Cus. 
toms, &c. of the different Periods, 12mo. 5s, 6d. 
lr, 
Mr. Richard Hiley’s 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPo. 


SITION. Junior Series: consisting of Four Courses of 
Progressive Exercises, divided into appropriate Lesson, 
New Edition. 18mo. ls. 6d. . —— 
Iv. 
Mr. Thomas Tate’s 
EXERCISES on the FIRST PRIN. 
CIPLES of ARITHMETIC, after the Method of Pesta. 


lozzi. For the use of Teachers and Monitors. New 
Edition. 12mo. ls. 6d. 


v. 
Mr. Thomas Tate’s 


EXERCISES on MECHANICS and 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; or an Easy Introduction 
to Engineering. With Diagrams and Wood-cuts. Now 
Edition. 12mo. 2s. 


VI. 
Mr. Thomas Tate’s 
ALGEBRA MADE EASY. Chiefly 
intended for the use of Schools. New Ed tion. 12mo. 25. 
vit. 
Mr. Thomas Tate’s 
PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, 
MENSURATION, TRIGONOMETRY, LAND-8SUR- 
VEYING, and LEVELLING. With 317 Diagrans, 
&c. New Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d, 


vil. 
Mr. Walter M‘Leod’s 
GEOGRAPHY of PALESTINE, or 


the Holy Land; including Pheenicia and Philistia, With 
Map of Palestine. New Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d, 


1x. 
Mr. Walter M‘Leod’s 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS: 
comprising a Systematic Course of Mental Arithmetic 
and Fractional Arithmetic. ‘New Edi 2 Parts. 
12mo. 1s. each. 


x. 
The Rev. J. W. Colenso’s 


ARITHMETIC, designed for the use 
of Schools. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


xI. 
The Rev. J. W. Colenso’s 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed 
for the use of Schools. New Edition!” 12mo. 4s. 


xi. 
Capt. Kater and Dr. Lardner’s 
TREATISE on MECHANICS. New 


Edition. With Vignette Title and 19 Plates, comprising 
224 Diagrams. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
xt. 


Sir John F. W. Herschel’s 


TREATISE on ASTRONOMY. New 
Edition. With Vignette Title and Diagrams. Fcap. > 


xiv. 
Mr. William Ross’s 


ELEMENTARY ETYMOLOGICAL 
MANUAL of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for the use 
of Schools, New Edition, 18me. price 6d. 


xv. 
Dr. James Thomson’s 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
ALGEBRA, Theoretical and Practical, New Edition. 
12mo. 5s.—K EY, 4s. 6d. 


The above SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
REOUMMENDED BY 
THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION, 
ABE PUBLISHED BY 


Messrs. LonaMaN, Brown, Green, and 

Lonemans, Paternster Row, London. 

London: Printed by Joseru Ciarton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the ottice of — 
Paumea and Jusern Ciavrox, No. 10, Crane Court. in the 
Parish of St. Durstan’s in the West, in the City of — ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josrra CLartes, at 9, i 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, strand, int 
Coun'y of Middiesex.—Sarcnpar, 25th Jerr 1549 
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